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ADIHORtS ABSTRACT 



Betwen 1968 and 1973^ the Oregon ELeMnbaxy Boiglish ?ro ject planned^ 
wrote^ and tested an esqperimental currleuluBi in the English language arte 
for grades one through six* The curricttlm was the Joint product of the 
cdUaboratite efforts of Iftdyersity of (hr^gon qpeclaliets in Soe^sh and 
Education^ and eoqperieneed elensntarj achocO. t^ trm ei^t school 
districts in Oregon and Washington* The primipal pun>08e of the FroJ^ 
was to develop an elmantaxy school curriculnft in the langoage arts tha^ 
voQld be consistexib in philosophy vith the snccessAtl Br^tfLish cnrriculun 
for grades seven throft^ twelve that had. been ccaq^leted in ^^^1^ 
Oregon Curricultn Sbod^r Orater (a part of USOB*s "Project ft^tUsh*')^ 
thus coBQxri^ing a tiitt^^ as an organic 

whole. The curricQlimf^ consists of extei^ for both pupils 

cmd teachers in chlLdiren^s lit watare; creative draaa^ laiyiageriaind 
cdqposition^ each of 'Uiese strands extending for the AiH six years of 
the elaoMntary gradM* : used in the dassroons of some 

150 teachers in thef e[i^ participating cities and^ involved several 
thousand children* A body o^^ data gathered from the teachers 

who tried out the 4Bateriali» reyealed^a^ favorable xeaction^^o 

dbfe curriculiaiif ^^^^ ^ V 
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PREPACK 



The experimental curriculiua developed the Oregon ELenentarj 
English FzHDject ims in a true sense a'woxic of collaboration^ to lAich 
inaigr people; both University staff inenibers and elemeitaxy school teach** 
ers^ contributed, nan^ cases^individual c are hard to 

identi^ because thsisr were usually woxiced over and revised repeatedly 
by other neodbers of the ccmnittees before being put in final foxm* 
Special credit^ however/ is due the chairaen of the four writijog codk 
nittees^ /who supervised the planning and preparation of the materials 
in the several strands of theu curriculum and were responsible for the 
finaf versions: Stoddard Malarkey (literature)^ Barbara Salisbury 
(creative drama)^ Edna DeHaven (canposition)^ and Annd>el Kitzhaber 
(language) • The essays on the four strands that aiqpear on pages 37- 
91 of this Filial Kq^ort were written by thede people. Paul Baffeld 
analysed the evaluative data derived f^oia the classroom trial of the 
curriculum andJLs^the author of the section on evaluation in this 
Report (pages 9^5) •^^^^^^^^^^^^^ ^^^^ 

The I^jMt 01^^^ 

1A0 tried out the eoqM^ and gave 

the Project staff tt^ and suggestions; and 

to the officials of the participating school systems idiose generous 
help and cooperatixm i«ere indisper^ Project. 
Ih particular^ we idsh to thank the folloidi^: Evelyn Eipw, Mae 
Jackscm^ and Donald Shutt (Eugene)^ Ray Bradshaw (BetiieX)^ Evert Snydler 
and Ftank Welch (Springfield)/ Jack Peters (Coos Bi^)> Kent %ers and 
Scholastica )6irty (Lake Oswego)^ George BusseUV £ois Hosle^^ tois 
RUjley (Beavertm)-~all in dregbhj and Kary Shepherd (itercer Islaiid), 
and Floyd Da^s/ iK^uise Mturke^ and John Kenny (Seattle), in Washington 
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Introduction 



^ ibi June 1968 the IMted Statee Office of Educatiw approved a 
proposal trcm the EngUeh Department of the University of Oregon to 
develop. an eaqperimental course of study in the English language arts for 
grades one throuj^ eix^ in cooperation >dth teachers ^ and school admini-* 
stratora in six Oregon cities (£!ugbne^ Springfield^ Bethel^ Coos Bay^ 
Lake Oswego^ Beaverton) and Se^ttle^ Washit^on.^ Between 1962 and, 
1967> these sasie cities had pcurticipated 

English Dspartment in a sucoessfltl earlier project also funded hy. 
VSOE, the Oregon Curricialim Study Center/ irtdch developed a sequential 
and cuinulative English curriculum for grades sevMi throuj^ twelve » . The 
later program^ described in the report ^Mch follow was celled the 
Oregon Mementazy Qoglis^ Pz^ject and was intended to test idiether some 
of the same approaches and assumptions used in producing the secondaxy 
£ng]J.sh curriculum co^ be sucfcessfuUy snployed in woxicing out a new 
languai^^arts currieiUum for the Iq^ grades. 

It should be noted here that in our proposal we specifically ex-^ 
eluded a direct concern with the teaching of beginning reading^ since we 
weire persue^ed that the te^ushing of this basic ^^s^^ 
Md presents such luiusual difficidties that it 1^ separ 
rate project / Our intei^ion was to develop a language arts -curriculum 
that would fit around and enhaxice the effectiveness of the basai; reading 
programj» not replace it or in any way diminish the attention ii so 

properly receives/ . 

~ \ . "* ' - - > 

Vfo irare especlediy interested in developing an elementary school 
cTU^riculim in_the language arts f or 8evez^al reasons. First, we realized 
back & 1962 that 'it wovdd have been more Ibgix:^^ on 
a sequential burriculumrat the fizvt grade lev^^^^ rather than at the 
begi^sing of the junior hi^ school years . But we were^o aware that 
universii)r Etagltsh professors had a. lot to learn in order to wozk ef- 
fectively ei^ at the seveirth and ei^th gr^^ let alone the 
lower grades of the eleimtazy school. For this reason we decided to 
start at grade sevio in the earUer project, as bei^^ the . 
levels with iMoh we were already most familiar^ the senior hi^ school, 
grades. (For similar reasons/ idien we cmae to prepare the elanentary 
school currietdum we began with grades five and six, as being doeest 
to >diat we were already acquainted with, then worked doNRwards toward 
the lower grades.) 

A second reason for our wishing to develop an oqperimental language 
arts program for the elementary grades was that, dur^ the years of 
'•Project English" activity in the 1960s, this level had received little 
attention. OtQy one piroject (that at the Ifeiversi^ of Nebraska) 



*In 1970 one school in Uie Mercer Island, Washington, school 
district was added. 



atteiopted to deal in a eon^rehensiva iiay wlUi the preparation of an _ 
elemenbaxy school cux^cul\i% in language artsj most of the other Ciuv ' 
riculim Studiy Centers haying concentrated on the seccndazy years or 
on various kinds, of ^^^t Hersj then^ we felt, 

vrais a job that needed to be do^e, and vith our recent experience of 
working at^he junior high school level, we felt confident of our ^ 
capacity for developing a course of stiady for grades one through six^ 
with, of course, the active collaboration of mperieneed elementazy 
school teachers* 

A* third reason for our desire to prepare an experijoumtal curri^ 
Itam for tiiese early years was Uiat m hoped It would prove possible to 
create a course of study in language arts that would be consistent with 
the curriculum we had iCLready prepared for grades' seven throu^^ twelve. 
We hoped such an elem^ntaxy school curriculum would lead toward the 
curriculum of the jianior and senior hic^ school in a logical and edu- 
cationally advantageous wiQr, so that we would at the end. have a twelve^ 
year curriculum animatf^ by :a consistent philosqphy and planned as an 
organic idiole> To the^^ ei^ceededj we believed that such 

an acconplishaent would be of more than passing significance to the 
better education of American children in the most basxc of school 
subjects* / , ; 



Methods 

O- 

We spent the first year of the Project iMoricing with a adniaial staff, 
naking a eoaqprehensive survey and evaluation of eodsting elemMXtazy 
8ch(^l language arts textbooks, and of language arts currlculuia guides 
for the eleotenbazy grades from a vide selection of cities throu^out 
the United States • Curing this year we also oade necessary contacts 
- ifith appropriate officials In each of the participating school sfstms, 
solicited their advice and help, and began to select the school teachers 
tAio would beccne; associated with University awnbers of the ii^oject 
staff In the next stages of activity. We also drew up a tentative scope 
andvsequence to guide us as we proceeded with the actual developnent of 
the curriculum, though keeping it flexible enou^ to adapt It as changed 
circumstances or new knowledge or e^qwrienee suggested^ ' 

During the winter and sp^-^ of 1969 seliBci^ twenty of the best 
fifth and sixth grade teachers we could. find in the participating school 
districts, using a fonmila that assured proportional represf^Atation of 
each strict. In the soBner of 1969 we held an ei^t-week institute 
cm the University of Oregon canpus for these teachers* The part&lpants - 
took cx«dlt courser in children's literature, language, and oonpositlon, 
as well as additional work in infozmal drama. Ibey collaborated with 
the institute staff in refining the scope and sequence for an experi- 
mental fifth and sixth grade curriculum and in wox^^ a plan for 
in-service courses to train pilot teachers durijog the following school 
year^ Before the end of the institute, ten of the partlolpaRbs were 
selected to work during the 1969-7O eehoel year as writers of the ex- 
perimental currieulum,collaboratiag with 

and the other ten were designated as directors of ^^^i^ ning 
piragrams f^ pilot teaeherir, in their oim diet 

WrLting of the' fifth and sixth grade curzleiduim gofb underway i^n 
school restmied in the autumn. Ihe ten school teachers serving on the 
• writing eonalttees were assiipied reduced teaching aehedolM by their 
districts in order to give them time to devote to their new duties, and 
the entir« writing staff met on the Univeriitv' caapos evesy two or three 
weeks throui^out the year, the ten teachers in thjurg* of in-service 
progrmns, «bo were also given reduced sebedolss, coi^eted plans durlm 
the fall for their.in-serviee courses, then conducted the courses, witn 
the assistance cf Uhiversity maabers of tha staff , diirii« the winter and 
spiing months— Ihe pilot teachers 1A0 ^ook the in-service training had 
been selected late in the preceding spR^. 

While this work was going forward, we selected twenty third and 
fourth grade teachers to attend a similar institute in the sunner of 
1970 as preparation for eonduetini in-service training for pilot teachers 
of these grades and for helping to write a third and fourth grade cui^- 
rieulum. She work proceeded as planned, with the result that when school 
opmsd in Septenber 1970 we had reproduced and distribttted copies of the 
eaqperimental fifth and sixth grade ciUTiculum to the pilot teachers in 
these grades to try out during the ccming year* (The twenty fifth and 



sixth grade teachers yho had served as writairs and in-service teachers 
also acted as pilot teachers.) Ihen/ working with the third and fourth 
grade teachers Who had attended, the 1970 institute^ we went ahead with . 
the preparation of the third and fourth grade naterials and the train- 
ing of third and fourth grade pilot teachers. At the s«a» tiae^ Uni- 
versity meaobers of the Project staff net periodically with all the pi- 
lot teachers of each city and also made regular visits to the fifth and 
sixth grade classes idiere these teachers were trying out ^e new curricu- 
lum. . . - . 

The original plan of the Proji^t did not anticipate preparing a*- 
terials for grades one and two, but at the suggestion of USOB it was 
agreed that scne sort of iqppropriate teicher natexials would be parepat«d 
after we had constated the curriculum for grades three and four. , Be- 
cause budget limitations precluded our having an institute to train first 
and second grade teachers, we decided to rely on Uhiverslty staff to 
write these materials, e n gaging expert first and second gx«de teachers 
as consultants. As we got into the woric, we found that it would be 
better: to develop » regular curriculum for these grades, including 
materials for both child and teaehw as we h«l done for the upper years. 
We also offered in-service ti>aining, thou|^ necessarily of a more re- 
stricted sort, to ^ot teachers who were selected to try out the first 
and second grade program. In order ^6 assure a supervised trial and 
evaluation of the first and second materials, 9S0E granted the Project 
a twwnonth eadJension of its contract, with no additional farids. This 
extra time enabled us to oversee the first year's classroom use of these 
flxst and second grade materials and to a^e whatever revisions seamed 
necessary before turning them over to USQB for placing in the public 
domain. 

Ihe curriculum for grades three through six was revised on the 
basis of classroom trial and t«Kher evaluation itni turned over to USOB 
for di8s«>dhation by release, to the pi^lic dc*^ August 6, 19^2. 
The first 'and second grade curriculum is being similarly turned ovur 
to OSGB and released to the public domain on June 15, 1973, the date of 
this final report. 



Raaults ; Gener^ 



Th« tangible results of the five jrears of i«ork ty the Oregon Sle-^ 
mentaz7 English Project consist of a six-yetr eurzdculvn in the finglish 
language arts fcnr grades one throu^ six, together with a body of evalu- 
ative data derived frca the classrooa trial of the eurrieuJ.'ja. The euz^ 
riculum is ecnqposed of four main strands idiich, thoui^ thegr overlap and 
interfuse, are clearly identifiable: literature* drMa, langufge, and 
coBposition, Ihe naterials include text mteriftla for stiktents, teaching 
aids and background infoxnation for the teacher, nunerous g«ws and 
activities, and sons two dosen sound tiqpes to 8iqppl«nent certain lessons 
in drama, ecnposition, «ad language. 

Id, the presenru sectiMi we presiuxt first a brief suHMxy the nature 
of the naterials comprising the several atrandsj a description of scm 
of the siqnP^Unentaxy naterials, and a few words explaining the fonat 
of the curriculuaj and second, we offer here a detailed annaxgr and in- 
terpretation of the evaluative data, the praaises which underlie, each 
strand are ftilly^disisussed later in the report in the four descriptive 
ossays which bei^ on i^gige 37i ^ Y . 

have reeogidted the critical iiqportande of developing reading 
skill in the elanentasy schoo! child, but we believe that^ once basic 
literacy has been established, the child auy and should, for at least a ■ 
part of the tlM in his study of language arts, be given reading natter 
of some interest and value ae literature, incther than nothiiog^ut coi>- 
trived material that is meant only to serve the purpoee of reading in^- 
ptruetiMk. A child cannot be tau^ reading idthout rM^UBg fiSBSfi^^S 
and while basal readers imdoubtedly have their nee we think 

that they ou^ not constitute all of the child^s readii« of non-factual 
writix«. One can teach developaental reading with Aes(qp and Oriam as 
well aa with Uek and Jane, and we have tried to present this opportunity 
in the early years of the curriculum, both by ha^^og poefM and stories 
read to the childxen aind by having the children, as aoon thay are 
able, read poams and tales for thamselves. in these early years we. have 
tried mainly to get the children interested in reading as a plaaaurable 
activity and have been content with siap3e understanding and the enjoy- 
ment that comes along with.it. f^fe have also introduced children in the 
first four grades to a selection of poams, mjrths, fablee, and' fc^ and 
fairy tales which, besides their inheMnb interest, will serve th" children 
well in later years as a eonawn source of reference and alliuion. In the 
curriculum we have prepared for grades five and six, we have gone so far 
as to assume that ehildrM's enjoiyment of their rsading of children's 
literature will be enhanced if thay can bei^ to re^vd more actively and 
critieallyi with some elementaqr awareness of itbat literature is and hoir 
it works— howr it achieves the effects on us that it does. 

Ihe curriculum in infoxaial <or creative) drwaa is new to Aaexlean 
education an a qritamatie and in^gral part of the Hdqgoage artsy course 
of study in all six grades of the elimantary sehool«'^ Ihe eories of 
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iMtom in dr«a in tht six fradM «re inUndtd to ttaeh tte cMld tiM 
bMie. eonetpts aad^tooli of wMa* to givi hia m iatifht into tbo 
naturt of dyaaatie aetlvity* and to jprovldo hia idth frtqutDt cfportmi* 
tiot to tfpiSsr thic loMiMca liijr oxMcising aiad nd hoir and iaaginatioQ. 
And tht driaa iMtcnt alto volito tatiSy tnd nattimUj to tht eo^potitioa 
and Uttrtt«irt ttx;indt« idiich ti^ frt^iMi^ 

In langoagt atudr* w> lutvt conetnArattd aainlar on nilcinK tht child 
anart of tht iapcttaivt linfoittie e«ptttnet ih«t ht alrtadr bat, tht - 
■anor jbhingt ht tlrtidr knoMt iiboixt lansaatt and can do with it, tvtn 
thoMih ht txtrcittt thit tidll alaott unsonteiootly, Vi hcvt tritd to 
Mkt hia curious about las^nagt at a nniqat, pottrAil, md tn dl t t tl y 
f atc in at i ng hoMn inttntion, Abovt all» wt h«vt tritd to coltivatt in 
hia an attitudt of inttrttt in and eonetm for lanftatt» rathtr thtn tht 
attitudt of indifftrtnet or bortdoa or tvta hostility idiicih to ofttn hat 
rttolttd pern tfforts to ttaeh about laiynaft throni^ mitt and para- 
(ttmt and dtfinitiont. 

In soipotition^ Ht havt triad to htlp tht child rteognLw that tht 
tttt of Xang^ta|t« tif^htr 01^ or wltttn, it natural and tnjoarablt--«oBF- 
aiiniea;ti]pis, t3cprtttii« ontttlf » aanlpulatini tnt *t wprld, m^fixHt eon- 
ttruett of wordt. Wi havt alto tritd, ttpteially in gradtt Xlvt tni 
tix, tohtlp hia ttt that coBVotins is « proettti aadt tip of rtecfnisablt 
attpt, a.rt that a knoidtdtt of thttt tttpt and pnetict. in usinf thai 
loadt to conundtneit and flntnsy in tht utt of laifiiit*. 

Fna tSat W tiat throoifheiit tht lanfaaft, littraturt, and draaa 
Itttontlifa havt offMrtd tdditio^ or sptddng 

astifffMRtt. Ill thit iigr iM bopt to adce tht ttttdtntU utt of lanpiagt 
«itt naUirally out of tht oANtr parts of tht lanfuatt artt ettrriealaa 
tadi ty bting olttrly fteietionalj» gaia ia'ii:^ tffaetivtiitts. 
Afttr teat Ittttaa thtrt art ont or aort tufitttiont f or ttaehihg ttrat- 
tgitt diff trtnt Area tht aain eatt propottd in tht Itttcb, tht purpett 
btinf to adapt tht Itttoot to a iddtr ra^a of ttaehing ttehni^Mt. And 
with aaagr of tht littraturt Itssont tbtrt art suMMtient for intorii^ 
rtadinf rtadiattt, ineladinc tht idtntifieatien of voeiibalaqr itaat that 
ay rtquirt dtfinltitn er iwcpilahation. 

1b» foiaat of tht enxrieulna bat bttn dttigntd to afford tht grtat- 
ttt fltflriHtllty, to at to aRecHodatt both tht inditidiial nttds and dt- 
tirtt of ttashtrt nho Jiitt ada#t wfiat it tani^t to a iddt rangt of stu* 
dtnt abilititt, and irarioiis plins of tehbol oifanisation btsidtt tht oot 
battd en ttparittt and dittinet gradt Itvtlt. 

In a ttparatt boekltt for ttaehtrt of tht nppti* gradtt art sugg^t- 
tien9 for ccganisiag a 7tar*t iMark ia gradtt thrtt V^cnifk tlx. Ihttt 
atavf tht four ttrandt togtthtr in a plaatiblt bat bgr no attnt cfeligt- 
toiy naor. Othtr Mgrs of oifanising tha eearst of study art of ocnrft 
pottiblt, and at hatvt aaanatd thtt tht ttashtr mqr want to adajpt tl-a tug* 
gttttd plans to fit his ^ bar em particular elast er ttaeh:u|g attticdd* 
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A suggestod plan for presenting the ciuriculjam for grades one and 
tm is included as the first itm in the voluiiie entitled ^anes and Activ*^ 
ities'* for those grades* ^The first and second grade materials are hot 
structured^ however, but'are intended to be xised idierever an opportunitj 
lends itself mil to such instruction. Th<7 are xneant to supplement and 
enhance^ not replace^ the ixKliapensable basic instxiiction in reading and 
vriting that figures so prominently in these two years. 

Ife should note that tLere is a total of tmlve sound tapes to accoot- 
paxi;^'^ the drama lessons of grades three throu^ six. Ihese add a valuable 
extra diaeiision. Several sound t^s have been prepared to reinforce 
some of the cciiq[>osition lessons, and ei^t tapes acccmpasor the langiage 
curriculum. Line dr^^dngs have been incorporated to enliven the stuitent 
materials for the first four grades. ^ ^ 

In the fifth axxl sixth grade literature curriculum we were usually 
tmable^ for several reasons, to siqpply each student with a cofgr of the 
piece of literature being studied. Instead, when we were dealing with a 
selection in the public domain or with a copjrrijjhted selection idiidi we 
had been given permissioi to use, we included a cqpf (in primary type) 
in the teacher material f<^ use with an ovexiiead or ppaque iax>Je^^ 
But we also sujqplied each teacher with a ^^^^ of f our paperbound books~ 
Reflections on a Gift of fffttermelon Rfa^ Brioar. TOte Charge 

of the Id^t Brigade and Other Poems> and Stories to Etaiov .* Ih have 
drawn heavily on the contents of these bpoks^^^suming that the teacher 
wcAild either put a solution on the^^^^^ for t&e class to reaiy or 

(as with the stories) read the sfld.e^^ for discussion. 

\Je have flurnished our cm teachiiig sii^ sdections. So 

that students would ham soM ponetice in readii^ prose narrative 
for themselves and discussing it with t^^ in hand^ we did find it 
possible to reproduce studcuit cc^^ stories. 
« It * ' _ - " ^ - - _ - ' 

In grades three throo^ eix^ the drama aid lessons 
have been organised by gnde level~'Uiat is, four separate sets of les* 
8ons> one designated for use in each grade^ thouig^ as mentioned earliw 
the teacher may use lessoM fttm group at aqy level if 'Uie teaching 
situation seems to demand this. A little more than half of the laqpiage 
lessons for grades five and six, and-most or the third and fourth gsrade 
language leesons^ are simijju^ly divided by levels thou^ the rest 
for these grades are not differentiated but are labeled ^'Language V^V1>* 
or '^language C»D.<^ 



preparing a copy of the cundculum for dissemination by release 
to the public dcnain^ we have necessarily been obliged to delete all copor- 
righted selections, thoufl^ for each deleted item we have supplied complete 
bibliographical information. \ 



For grades one and tiio^ \m hare not differentiated aqjr of the mater^ 
ials Iqr ^ade leirel but instead have left it to the teacher to individ-* 
ualize the instruction as he or she thinks best. Ibnor of the poens anl 
stories and most of the drama activities can be used readUy in either 
grade • Scne of the coDposition activities and lai%;uaga goaes are usable 
nith most first graders^ others are better for second graders because 
thegr ntpixe an elementary reading ability. 

The lessons for the first and second grades are marked "A-B.** Those 
for the third grade are marked ^<C^" and those for the fourth grade 
The reason for changing from the roman numerals i 9ed in grades five and 
six m}') indicating eoqplicit grade leve^ is that^ after the first 
year of classroom testing of tb» upper-^level materials^ it nas suggested 
to us that we should code the^MKte rather than 

give it eaqplicitly/ so as to make it easier for teachers to drav ffxta 
other grade levels to meet the needs of specific students. Ife have done 
this for the firsty second^ thirds and fourth grade materials^ but be* 
cause the fifth and sixth grate materials were already desigpated Igr grade 
level we have had to leave thma unchanged. The alternative would have 
been to refuroduce nearly the entire fifth «ad sia^ 
merely in order to changje *Tr« and to PB" and "P." 

Because of^ a. different <^anisatidnal i£Uai>^^ of the litwatuxe 
units in grades one throlij^ six are desiffuted "Literature A^B^" Idtera* 
ture C-^D^" xa: "Idterature V«*VI." ite is fixplained more ftally In the intro- 
ductory essay to the litex^twre currd^ (pages 57-*50)^ within each 
literature unit at the fifth and idxth grade level there^^^ poems or - 
stories of differing degrees oY dlOTic^^^ assumed that the 

fifth grade teacher will teach a gl^nuf concept by means the less mature 
selections in thtt averai^ class of that level; and that the sixth grade 
teacher will usually want: to xas^ the more advanced scdections to teach 
the same concept. The pattern of drgjuiisation^ ^ course^ facilitates in- 
dividual, variation when this seems called f<^. In the literature cur* 
riculum'for grades tluree «id four^ as in that for grades one and two^ we 
have profvided^ we belJLeve/ ao^ple material for two years of study and leave 
it to the discretion of the individual teacher to decide which selections 
to use for one grade and which for the other. iOl of the selections for 
these grades are of hi^ interest to most young children^ and most of than 
are basic to later study of literature. 



Resttlts : Rraliiation 



Ibe f olloNing interpratation and discussion of tiis data generated Iqr 
teacher evaluation f one and student classrooa tests Will be presented in 
four sections. Section I will describe the kind and amounts of data 
available tor evaluation; Section II idU present the results of the' 
data aniOysis of the evalaati<m f oxns in literature^ language^ ccoipo- 
sition^ and drama; Section III MUl deal nith the student test results 
in literature and language; Section IV will present a sunmaxy. Wa should 
note at the outset that no inferences bajoud the groups represented in 
this study will be presented^ nor are atqr such inferences ijxtended. 



The Oregon Elamentaxy fiie^^ made expwimental curxiculm 

units in literature^ drana, language, and conqposition available to some 
150 elenentazy school teachers, grades one throu^ six, in 65 schools 
located in ei^t cities in Oregon and Washington. Biese teachers were 
asked to try out in their classroqeiis as many of the ^nqperimantal units 
as thay had time f t&en jKrorrlde evaluati^^^^ Project for 

analysis and interpreiati^. The teachers were ^ven ccxisiderable lati«- 
tude in deciding iMch units thqr would teach and the order in idiich th^ 
lAwld teach tham. The reason for this policy was that we mnted the 
teachers to feel free to adapt the materials to their owii classroom situ- 
ation and to be able to select fjrom anoqg a la?^^ those 
that; t^ey thou^ wouH work best f(tt»^^^^ One consequence of this ap« 
jMroach, however, is that the xmaft^^^ of tests and evaluaticm forms ire- 
ceived in the Ttoject office varied a great deal from teacher to teacher, 
and trcui imit to unit, depradingr on decisions of individual teachers to 
teach or to omit a given unit. - 

We anplqrad multiple-<:h6ice student tests for the literature and 
language strands in grades five, and six; b^ because of the subjective 
nature of the drama and cooposition strands we did hot atten^t to de- 
velop similiu^ tests for ^em. Itotead, we relied cn close personal con- 
tact with the fifth and sixth ghule idla class- 
room visits and conferences to keep iiif oxmed of teacbar and pxgil re^ 
action to the lessons in these strands. For grades one through four we 
develq>ed evaluation forms to be conoplated b^ after a lesson 

or group of related lessoM had baen t«^^^ Our reascm f<^ the decision 
not to use twts in these earlier gri4es was that we feared that a battery 
of formal tests administered to such young children at the ^end of each 
unit would interfere seriously with the achieven^ant of cm of our pri- 
mary aims: getting children to en1c«r reading and hearing good poams and 
stories, writing thi^s themselves, learning abou^^ and 
develoidng skill in creative drama. RaUier than risk^e defeat of this 
basic aim, we decided it would be adequate for cur purposes to secure as 
tuH and iqrstematic a response as we could from the teachesna, whose 
judffnent we valued. Ouxdng the second year of trial of the fifth and 




sixth grade, curriculum w developed, as an eaqperinent, a set of sinilar- 
evaluation forms for the drana tmits; and during this past year (1972- 
73), vhen the .first and second grade curriculum was being tried out, w 
developed similar fcoms for the conqaosition'activities to see what kind 
of response we would get from teachers at this level. In sunmary, then, 
the data that follow are derived ftorn the following: 





•Idterature 




Language 


Grades 1-2 


Evaluation 


Evalu^ion 


Evaluation 




forms 


fonhs 


foxms 


Grades 3*4 


Evaluation 


Evaluation 


Evaluation 




fozns 


foxns 


forms 


Grades 5«-6 


Tests 


Evaluation 


Tests 






forms 





Composition 



fozms 



The total number of teacher evaluation fora» returned in each of the 
four strands (literature, cco5)osition, language, drama) is presented in 
Table A. A more detailed breakdown within each of these strands is pre- 
sented in Tables I, II, and IK. 

Table I shows a breakdown of the number of evaluation fozms retunwd 
for the f cur strands at grades one and two. It is iaqjortant to note that,- 
in the case of poems and stories within the literatiue strand, the teach- 
ers bad conqolete freedom in selecting £rm 69 different poems and 19 dif- 
ferent stories . As a result, the nuniber of teacheirs selecting aiflr single 
1^ or stoiy was usually quite small, thus making interpretation of 
frequencies at. this level inadvis«a)le. A similar situation, though not 
so extreme, existed for the headings listed under the ottier three strands 
in Table I. Since the primary intent of the eval\iati«i fc^ wi» to pro- 
vide a means of detendning the general leVei of teacher satisfaction 
with a particular unit, we decided that this intent could best be served, 
at the first and second grade level, by collapsing the ratings of aH of 
the poems, stories, and other activities under their respective headings, 
rather than try to assess the reaction to individual selectiwis or activi- 
ties on the basis of insufficient evidence. In this way some reasonable 
estimate of the Success or failure of '»poems'' in general, to take one 
exan?>le, could be obtained with little fear of overgeneraliaing. 

table n shows the number of returned evaluation forms for grades 
three and four on th* Literature and language units, while Table III 
shows the return rate of evaluation forms for the drama lessons by grade 
level. We should call attention to the general descending trend of re^. 
turns, as one advances throu^ the units of each strand in a ^veh year, 
since the lower return rates obviously provide less stable estimates of 
teacher opinibns concerning these units. For the most part, this tendency 
ffjr the ramdber of returns to shrink towards the lower ends of Tables II 
and ni was a result of the suggested outline or order of presentation 
>Aiich accooqpanied the units. The units or lessons which occurred later 
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in the outline Mem used by fewer teachers in most cases. Ihis tendency 
was reinforced l»y the fact thab^ to provide choice and nexibility^ each 
strand contained considerably more units than a teacher would be likely 
to use in one year • 

Table IV shows the breakdown of student test results in literature 
for grades five and six^ and Table V shows a similar breakdown for test 
Insults in language in those, grades. Again these fi:*equehcy distribu*- 
tions are higUjr variable^ but the nuid)er of studmts taking aiqr test 
rarely falls below 27> thus alloidnjg seme basis for generalising. 



TABLE A 

Niaiber of Evaluation 

Strand Fonns Hetumed 

literature 362 

Language a05 

Composition 37 

Drama 183 



Literattire (Grades 1«>2) 
Po«n8 
Stories 

CcmDoaltlon (Grades lr2) . 
Condition Activities 



Muniber Eyalugitlon 
Foims Returned 



178 
101 



38 



laruniage (Grades 1-2) 
Language Activities 

Drama (Grades 1-2) 
Drama Lessons 
Short ikctivities 



59 

36 
2Z 



Mi: 



ERIC 
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TABLE n 



lAteratttf (Orades 3-4) 

Pables 16 

Greek l^olafjr X3 

Non* Hirtholoar U 

Folk «nd Paiicy T«l«8 13 

Afkiean and Indian Hyths 9 

^ll^ro Talas and Lagands 2 

A Kindfta of ^Nothings* U 



(Grade 3) 

Conninication Sgrataoia 31 

Human Language 25 

Language (Grade 4) 

CoiManieation Statins IB 

Human Language 12 



S (Gradea >4) 

Tou Alreadjr'ltooir It 26 

Am IH.th Worda 21 

The Sounda ot Language ' 9 

Vajriationa in Language 4 
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TABLE ni 



Sit 



Forma Returnee^ 



Drama Leaaona Covared (6r«d« 3) 

1-9 2k 

10- 20 17 
21-30 8 
31 - AO 4 

"TflU &^ftBSS& Covered (Grade 4} 

1-10 16 

11- 21 6 

22 - 30 ^ ^ 3 

31 - a , - 2 

Drama leaaena Covered (Grade 5) 

1 -~10 11 

11-21 4 

22 - 30 5 

31 - a 3 

1-10 10 

11-21 6 

22 - 30 4 

31 - a 2 
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TABLE ZV 



Ratuming Teats 

Literature Teata (Graden 5-6) 



Itotaphor 




2 


Patterns 




1 


the Whole Poem 




1 






SO 

* 


Diction 




9 


Allusicsii 






STaboL 






Rfayne Sehona and Stama Pattema 




19 


Speaker 




8 


Poisib of View 

- ■ D 

Inagexy 




4 

, 7 


Drwatic Situation 




4P 


Ketriea, Scansion 




5 


Qjpexbole - Irongr 




5 


Sialle 




13 


* 

narrative (1) 




2 
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TABLE V 



Ratumlng Tests 



Iii*!ff^MT Tayts (Grade 5) 

Words: Qeneral (Lessons 1*5) 6 

Vords: Dietlooaisr (Ussons 1-12) 7 

Words: ttivt We Xnmr Ibout Words (Ussons 1-6) 3 

Wnds: Where Our Words Com Frot (Lessons 1-7) 4 

Words: Miere Oar Words Cope Aran (Lessons 8-11) 2 

Variaticn in Langaage (Lessons 1-14) 4 

-f ' » 
Lana^sse Te^ts (Cteade 6) 

How Sentences Are K«cle (lessons 7a, 8a, Us, 

Ub, He) 3 

Words (Lessons 1-6) 14 

Words (Lessons 7-11) 11 

Woxds (Lessons 12-16) 7 

Varistions in Language (Lessons 1-6) 9 

Varistions in Langoaga (Lessons 7-14) 5 

IdUOiilft SsuSii, (Grades. 5-^) 

Whait Is Language? ' 5 

How Sentenoes Are Made (LessoM 1-6) 26 

How Senteoees Af Hide (Lessons 7-13) 'U 

Histosy of the Bvglish Langju^ge (Lessons 7-14) 5 
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section jgC: Byluatlon jgssn l^agwlta 



Partleipatins teaehtrs wn Mk«d to co^^ttt «n •valucbicn fom 
is— i^pptndix) on ««cb unit twfgtA at that point in tlM «t which thtj 
b«li«T«d tbqr eoold aectirmtttly M8«s« tht tffactiTWMas of the unit. 1h« 
•valuation f om idthin am aeroaa atrtadt oftan diffirad in the nmbw 
of qiuaationa, althoui^ thara naira a »abar of aiailar qaaationa found on 
all forttB. Bach atatcnant on a fom km folloNad ^ a aanran-point aeala 
in Khieh tha yaluaa 1« 2, and 3 rapraaantad tha laaat fcvorabla and nhila 
5« 6, and 7 rapraaantad tha aoat faivonbla. Iba nabar It wia uaad aa * 
a notttral nlua in tha atrant that a taaebar baUavad that tha unit had 
no affaet on bia or bar atudanta. 

Sinea tha avalnation fbxaa and unit eontant dif far conaidtrably ba- 
twaan gradaa ona and tNo and graitoa tbraa throu|b six, wa have praawiad 
tha raaulta for gradaa ona and two firat. Tiibla VX ahow tha aaan ra- 
aponaa for aach itaa and a to!bal for tha.two hMdinga of "Fbaui" and 
"Storiaa" in tha litaratora atrand. lha firat aix it«a and tha total 
rafltet hoir. taaehara viawad tha gtnaral iiyaet of tha po«M ascid atoriaa 
r-^on thair atudanta. lhara waa a hij^ dagraa of agriwMWtr mang tha taaehara 
V Jaex^a all it«i8, auggaating that thia iapaet wta poaitiTa. Airtbat«ora, 
tha dagraa of tariability on all aix itMa waa qoita Mall, with ratinga 
raraly falling balow 4 5* Iba f^ ratinga that did fall balow 5 wQr ba 
a fUnetion of a faw poana or atoriaa that wira unauocaaafUl, but piiw 
painting thaaa could ba highly idalaading, aa notad pravioualy. 

ItMa 6 throui^ 8 and 9 throng 11 rafar to tha uaa of accoqMuqrlng 
aetivitiaa in tha eoaqpoaition, drMa^ahd laaguaga atranda. Althoui^ 
ratinga for thaaa ittm ara hi^, thai aoggaatiag a poaitiva lapaet on 
atudanta, aeaa caution ia naeaaaaxT i^ intwpratii^ th«i baeauaa oolgr 
about yaiL of thoaa taaehara eonplating itaaa 1 throu^ 6 eoqplttad tha 
rMriniTt apaeial it«u. Iharafora, of tha 101 taaehara raapending to 
"Storias," f or axaipla, qmy about 30 raapondad to tha aup pl i mt aiy 
aetivitj itwa. On tha othar hand, tha 30 taaehara eoqp24til« itoM 
7 throui^ 11 rapraaant a broad ranga of aehodLa, and in thia aanaa thay 
aigbt ba thou^t of aa a rapra a tn t atiira amyla* In aiqr eata, thaaa taaehara 
coqaatii^ tha fom fdt that tha aoeoapanying aetivitiaa had a poaitiva 
affect on thair atudanta, and thara waa vaiy littla diaagraoMOt. 

Td>laa VIX, VIII, and IX ahow ^a aaan it«i raapooaaa and tctala 
for languaga and eoqioaition unita and for i^Jraaa Laaaona'* (not 'njrwa: 
Short Aetivitiaa"), raapaetivaly. Agato, tha ratum rate for thaaa 
avaluation foiaa waa laaa than daairaUa but doaa ineluda a raaaonabJy 
larga nuriiar of aehoola. Tha gtnaral trand aeroaa all of thaaa rating 
fona auggaata that tba unita had a poaitiva iapaet on atudanta. Fkirthaxw 
aora, tha narrow ranga of rating indioatM a general conaeaaua aaong the 
taaehara raqpiondii^. 

Tibia X ahowB tba aaan itoi raaponaaa and total for tha three iteae 
under "Drwa: Short Aetivitiea." In thia oaaa, ainea only 22 evaluation 
foxaa were returned, only a eaall pereentage could repraaent any one of 
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th« 24 individoaX short aetiTLtiM. CtoMralising from all 22 rssponsa 
fonn, hoH«vtr, does suggisst that a poeitiva iapaet was notad tgr tha 
taaehara. 

For grades one and two, it appears that tha teachers generally agreed 
that tha iapaet of all unite in the four strands had a poaitive ii^t 
on their students. Since no aean ratings fell below a 5» no specific 
weakneases becMae apparent at aaj level, thoun^ it would bi surprising 
if SOBS individual po«B», stories, or activitiea war* not acre success- 
ful than othera. 

in 

Tabla ZI ahowi the average rating for each it«a aa wall as the 
average total rating aeroaa all it«w for each of the ae>ven literature 
unite in gradea three and four. First, it is interestii^ to note the 
last colon of the table, lAiich ahows the average rsUog across all it«Bs 
for each unit. Here it is quite evident that, in general, c\ll of the 
unite were thou^t to be reaaonably effective. FUrthennre, it should 
be noted that no ratii« below a 4 occurred aqpAiere on tlie table. It wgj 
be inforastive, however, to look More closely at those iproupe of itaas 
which did receive a 4 rat^ in order to detsBiine whers theee unite 
failed to have impact. In 2lUjt, for exwple, it«as 9» 10, and 11 
received an acveragci rating of 4. Itaa 9 «im eoneemed with the iaipaet 
of the unit on the atulenta with below-average aibili^; the teachers 
generally felt that no iapaet waa observed. ZtiB» 10 and 11 dealt with 
the effect of the unit on dependent* study and creativi^, and here again 
the teaehera were unaUs to detect any iapaet. Of course, since the 
teachers can only go by what thay observe within ths school setting, the 
interpretive value of theae itaaui is liaitad. 

There are a few iaolated 4 ratii^a in the other aix unite, but by 
and large itia 9 received the aoat fre<|uent 4 rating, indicating that 
these unite are probably not particularly effective for students with 
low gsneral ability. On the other hand, it is eneouragli^ that the general 
trend* for all unita waa poaitive and that aost of ths desirable char- 
acteristics of theae units were recogniBed by the teachers. 

Table XII ahom the average ratii^ for the unite in language ty 
itaa as well as the average TtMxig across all itaaa. It ahould be noted 
that the unite of SsBBB^fii&iSB ^^^tafiy and fiMB lilBfiim available 
in a separate fom for the third grade and another for the fourth grade, 
thus accounting for the iqpparMt repeait of theae unite at the bottoai of 
the table. The other four unite wera for general third and fourth grade 
uae. It should alao be noted that liisre a daah (-) occurs in a cduan it 
sMsns that the evaluation fona ended at the precediog itaa. In the caas 
of theee language unite, acae of the fosas had 13 itaaa while others had 
U. 

Again, the general picture preaented by the final coliaB indicatea 
that theas language units ware effective. fact, the pattern is qoits 
siailar to that of the literaturs units. looking mora closely at those 
ratings below 5 (and thsre are vexy few) it can be seen that itaaa 1 and 
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2 on tiM SSilfidft TrMflW netiwd a 4 rating. Hart th* tMcbtn b»- 
that this vait was of littla vU.ua in ineraating intaraat in am 
cuzioaity about Inguaga or in ineraaaing tha eonfidtaea of tha atudanta 
in thair ability to uaa langu^. It«i B on TirtgVlffli ibl luauaaa ra-> 
ealvad^an cvaraga rating of 3 which indicataa that tha taaehar intro- 
duotibn and suMMtad procadorea vara not auff^iant to anabla thw to 
taaeh tha unit; FinaUjr, a rating of 4 cn it«i 2, ftiain (grada 
four), indicatad no affact on building aalf-eonftdanBa anong tha atudanta. 
Xhtaraatinglsr aaou|h* a poaitiva rating of 5 waa gi'van for thia sane itaai 
and unit at grada thraa. 

In tha final analyaia, it ia elaar that tha ovarall affaetiranaaa of 
tha langttaga unita ia aupportad, and only in a aoiiMr of apaeifto ift- 
ataneaa ara poaaibla failuraa indicatad. 

Tabla Xm ahoMa tha aevaraga rating hy ±tm and aoroaa itaaM for 
gronpa of draaa laaaona at gradaa thraa, four/ fiva, and aix. fw tha 
convanianea of tabiOar praaantacbion, all itaaw hafva baan eonaaeutivaly 
ranafearad inataad of using tha aub-lattara a, b, ate., aa a|)paar on tha 
fozaa. Althou^ tha ovarall ratii«a for grada thraa indieata a poaitiva 
trand in gaoaral, thara ia aora -variabilis in thaaa ratinga, with a faw 
■ora nagativa valuaa than vara found in tha pravioua two atranda. Look* 
ing Mra eloaaly at tha individual itaa rati^/ it can ba aaan that 
avaraga ratinga of 3 ara raportad for^itaaw 8 and 9 on laaaona 1 through 
9. lhaaa two itcaw rafar aptoificaT^T to tha audi^apa laaaona and it 
iqppaara that thair affact vqpon tha atudanta ia qoaationabla. lha othar 
obvious elnatar of 4 ratinga occurs at laaaona 31 through 40, it«Bs ra- 
latad to tha affaetivanaaa of tha t^ praaanbatioo of Stt IBl ^ 
JiBSltl. Ihua thara appaara to ba aoaca gananl conaanaua at tha third grada 
laval that tha tapa praaaotationa ara not aa «ffactiva aa ijritandad for 
laaaona 1 through 9 and laasons 31 throui^ AO. 

At grada four, tha ovarall ratinga aeroaa itaaM ara elaarly Mora 
favorabla and thara ara faw Ion or nautral ratii^ta in tha tabla. In fact, 
tha only aignifieanbly low ratii« wortfey of nota in thia tabla ia a rating 
of 3 on itaa 5 for laaaona 31 throufh ^* Aia particular it«ai ralataa 
to a atttdaat'a anjcoTMaat in iaproviai^ a atoxy trm a fablai thara ia 
aoaa indication fToa tha taaehara that thia affact waa not attained. 

lha ovarall ratings aeroaa all itaas at grada fiva raflaet a ganaral 
poaitiva trand for laaaona 1 through 30, but no affact for laaaona 31 
through 40. Laaaona 1 through 10 ahow wa akna aa a a in itaa» 7 throiigh 12. 
Ihaaa itaaw rafar apaeifieaUy to atodaat raaetions to tha audioti^ 
praaaotationa and tha dagraa to «hich atudanta wara ahla to ralata to * 
thaaa atorias. Apparantly taaehar conaanaua ia that thasa particular 
aapacta of tha drana laaaona wara not affactiva in naatlng daairad goals 
for fifth gredars. 

Xn laaaona U throui^ 21 only two ratinga balow 5 litra aneountarad. 
ItaB 6, idiieh raeaivad a nautral rating, daalt with tha student *a ability 
to foUoic diraetiona givan on tapa. Xtaa 6 raflacta aoHa taaohar dia- 
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Mtitf^BtioQ idth tht «ttraetin«»tM of-the play ssripib ••Tht Magic Dn»» 
for thtir'atodanbs. 

Becauaa laasona 22 through 30 had no rvbiags balw a rtaaon- 
abla to eonelndt that aoat taaehart Mra satisflad nith tha affaetivtnasa 
of thaaa laaaona. Honavar, tiura anpaars to ba a nagatlTa trend in laaaona 
31 throQgii U. Sinca « Itffa pMcantaga of tha itaaa on thia particular 
ratii« fom wara nrtad low, tha raadar ia aaeoar -^jd to look at tha actual 
fom in tha appradix. It«M 3, k, vA 5, nhieU ^aeaSarad tha Icwaat a;v- 
araga ratii^* daalt with tha affaetisranaaa of tha pl«f aex^ "lha Cat 
Ibct WUkasi W HiMalf.** il|ipttr«atly taaehara fait that tha plajr acript 
iiaa not atiaulatii^ thalr atudanta. Saaa diaa«tiaf«etion with tha plaar 
acript 1^ Stoqr of Xaaah" wia alao raflactad in itwa 6 and 7. 

FiaaUy* at grwta aix tha amaga raftii«a acroaa aU it«w tppaar 
poaitita. rilth raapaet-to apacifie itaaa* only it«M 7 and 8 in l«aaoaa 
1 through wara ratad balow 5* and thaaa itwa rafarrad to tha affacUva- 
naaa of tha •Qhgrttaa and Sound** t^. Laaaona Xl^Sfi ahowad aoaia waaknaaaaa 
with raqpact to 1) tha atudanta* ahilitj to uaa iiiropa or fUmitura to 
anhanea tha idaa of l£cala» 2) ^a affaeti'vanaaa of tha tapa on charwetar 
Toieaa and aound off acta, 3) tha dagraa to which atndanta aojeoradaaqpari- 
■anting with thair voieaa and 4) tha affactiTanaaa of tha play acript "lha 
Magie Shn.** Sinoa laaaona 21-30 raoaiTad no rating balow a 5» tha 
taaehara hava ocpraaaad adaa conaanaua aa to ^ gMaral affaetiYanaaa 
of thaaa laaaoni. Howavar, laaaona 31 throu^ 41 hacira prodiiead a wida 
na^ of ratinga. Ifoaknaaaaa war* apparant in 1) tha cffactivanaaa of 
tha pliqr acript "Tha Cat Shat Walload Jbr ffiaaalf*" 2) tha dagraa of anjcgr- • 
«int atttdanta found in woricing with SM^cai^, and 3) tha ganeral affactiv»» 
naaa of tha t^pad atoxy of i*P»raaua and AndrcMada.** 

In ganaral, tha taaehara war» favorabla coneaming tha affactiTanaaa 
of tha w^ta undar all thraa atranda. lha graataat auab^ of apacifie 
waaknaaaaa appears to ham baan in draM. It iar iaportant to nota^ theu|^, 
that aaaa of thaaa ratinga rapraaant only a faw taaehara, and ainea aaeh 
taaehar ia likaly to hava acna partioular biaaaa or prafaraneaa with 
raapaet to thaaa unita, aueh attitudaa ara not paniittad to a.varaga cut. 
Fttrthanora, in aoat of tha inataneaa whara larga nunbara of nwitral or 
low ratinga occurrad on an avalnietien fom, tha nui^r of taaehar retoma 
waa low. 
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TABLE VI 

Evaluation Forms 
Literature (Grades 1-2) 

Mean response^ for eaeh item ani total. 

It«a 



Stories 



1. 


The language and ideas in the ejection nere 
within the children's range of understanding. 


6 


O 


2. 


The najority 'of the children enjcgred the se^ 
lection. 


6 


6 


3. 


The selection irade the children more respon^ 
sive anl interested than usual. 


6 


o 


4. 


The lead«-^in exercises and ccnprehension 
questions wre useful* 


6 


6 


5. 


The students ijrere able to answer and discuss 
the cQ0;>rebensian questions* 


6 


■ 

6 




TOTAL 


6 


6 


AceoqpasQring Acttvitiea: 






6. 


Coiqposition 


5 


5 


7. 


Qrama 


6 


6 


8. 


Language 


6 


6 


9. 


Cooqpo^itlon 


5 


5 


30. 


Drama 


6 


6 


U. 


Language 


6 


$ 



-i^feans tounded to nearest idiole nuuber. 
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TABLE VII 



^-Sratuation Forms 
Langoaga (Gradas 1*2) 



Mean reapDnse^ for awh item and totals 



Language 
Activity Ratings 



Item 

!• Tba gana was suceessftil in achiaiviqg tha 

atatad purposes* 6 

2# Ihe gam was succeasAal in ^[spealix^ to children 

of Tanriqg inter^ts and abili^ levels. 6 

3. The gana was succaasAal in draiilpg iqpon the 

children's intnitive (**bttilt-*in**} knoirladge about 

language and in encouragimg thaoi to discover answers 

for thenselvee* 6 

The ^Suggested hrocedures** provided enougti infomiation 
to enable you to use the game successAilly idth the 
children. 6 

5# The gflne nas well suited to the ability range of the 

aajority of the children* 5 

6. The gana was successfiil in helpij% to imrease the 
children's auarehess of langoaga and interest in 
lai^uaga. 6 



TOTAL 



^9feans rocjiided to naarest lAole-^mnber. 



TABLE Vni 

Evaluation Fozms 
Conqpodition (Grades l-*2) 

fleaii**re8i)on80^ for each Item and total. 
Item 



Compoaition 
Activity Ratings 



1. The children seemed to find the activity 
enjoyable. 

2. The activity was appropriate for this age level. 

3. The stated objective cr objectives i«ere success* 
toUy achieved. 

4* The activity^vas successful In encouraging in- 
dependent thinking. 

5. Directions and materials for the activity were 
satisfactory. 



TOTAL 



6 
6 

6 

6 

6 



^eans rounded to nearest i«hole number. 



TABLE U 



Evaluation Forms 
Drama Lessons (Grades 1^2) 



Mean response^ for each item and total. 



1. The lesson was sixccessfUl in accomplishing its 
stated objectives. 6 

2. The children found the lesson enjcQrable. 7 

3« The lesson vras successftil in ancouragix^ the 

children to respond idth imaginative ideas. 6 

4« The lesson was successfld in making the children 

want to express themselves. 6 

5. The directions in the lesson were easily ccomuni-* 
cated to the cliildren. 7 

6. The content and form of the lessons were appropriate 
for the peer interaction level of your cLus. 7 



TOTAL 6-7 



^eans rounded to nearest whole minber. 
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TABLE X 

Evaluation Foms 
Drama: Short Activltias (Grades l-*2) 

V 

• ♦ 

Mean Msponse^ for each item and totals 

Itqtt ^ Short Activity Rating 

1. Children responded quickly and easily^ and 

enjoyed the activity^ 6 

C? ' . ^ . . 

2. Children readily focused attention on 

suggested situation* 6 

3* Directions Itar the teacher were satisfactory. 7 

TOTAL 6 

♦ 

'^ans rounded to nearest irtiole number* 
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Pwtie^ttnjg •tudenbs In grades fiire aad six ww* gitrn e«apstt»sy 
tssts directly related to the units tauj^ in literature ani lanipaage. 
These tests ^«sre priaarlly ault choice in fonwb t:id varied with 
respect to the nuaber of itMs and consequently the Modsaa seorss pos- 
sible. Table X37 contains ccnqplsie descriptive statistieo for the 16 
tests available for ths litsrature strand. It is iaportant to note the 
hi^ variability in saqpls sites shoMn in colian 1, and the resder is 
cautioned itboat oveneneralisations for thoss tests with relatively small 
swpis sises. Perhaps tha'aost asaningAil coluana on this table for in> 
terpreiive value are the obis headed "Average Bsroent Correet" and *l(axi- 
wm Fossibls.H It is ^te clear ftat inspection of thess coluna that 
the average percentage of correct it«s speeded the $O0f point in aost 
cases. In fact, 11 of ths 16 tests had aEverage pereentagss at or abonre 
70. Ihe two tests that appeared to be aeet difficult were the tests on 
Metaphor anl Idas F^terns, while the teats which vers perhaps the easiest 
vere Hypexbde, XLlnsion, and Nunrabive. However, slnoa only ons class 
is represented in the two tests on Mst^pbor and Idea F^texns* the saapls 
is liksly to be a soneNhat biased estiaate of general test psrfonunes. 
In spite of the fact that average perfonMnce on aost of ths tests was 
hi^, ths tests ss«Bed to differentiate well sines ths rangs of obtainad . 
tsst scores in alaost every cass repressntsd the Aill poesibls rangs of 
ths tests. Thus thess tests iqfipsar to be sensitive to students who do 
not have the necessary inforaation. This is an iaportant characteristic 
of veer tsst sines it allows ons to coneluds that not all students possess 
an s^aal aaount of infonaation ragarding these units, and it enables one 
to use such infoznation ixi a dia^ostie Banner. 

Table Tf shows the ccngplete est of dsscriptive statistios for ths 
tssts in languags. It should be notsd that the table is partitionsd into 
thrse fteetionSf each of which represents the grade lavel for which these 
tests «ore intended} grades five, five and six, and six. Ibe second of 
these are tests bassd on thoss eurrieulua units that were dssignatsd for 
uss in both gradss. Ths othsr two refir to units that ware spsoifleally 
intended to be used in one grade or the other. Again, if one looks at 
ths average percent correct it is iqpparent that the typical perfoinanea 
of theae atudenbs was quits high on all of these tests, nirthenaore, it 
is intsresting that no aversgs persent correct fell below 6U» and the 
ssaple sises appear to be generally lazger than thoss available on the 
literature tests. 

Although the test score distributions for literature and lai^paage 
are not sgnsMtrieal, one can gain soaw insii^t into the range of scores 
into which ths aajority of students fell by siiply adding and subtraotii^ 
ths standard deviation in the last c'duan of the tables tram ths asans. 
When this is done, it is found that the aajorily of studsnts tend to fall 
into the' range of 50 to 1009^ eorrect. 

Therefore, it is possible to assuas sons degree of ocapetenoy with 
respect to these tests for the aajority of studsnts involved. 
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Section ry^: -^nwinr 



The teacher evaluation fores for the four strands of litemcbure^ 
language^ coiiqE)osition^ and drama clearly indicate a generally positivie 
attitude concerning the effectiveness of the units. A nunimr of specific 
weaknesses mre noted in several of the units across all strands at grades 
three throuj^ six^ but one must be cautioos in. reacting to these loir rat- 
ings until the nmnber of teacher returns is considered* For exanple^ sons 
of the lowest ratings occurred in the drama area but there were only a few 
teacher returns in most of these cases. For this reason iVis probably 
best to use the average rating across all items to give a general picture 
of the success of the units; when this is dona the tre^^l is clearly posi* 
tive* 

Student perforeance on the tests in literature and langnagi for 
grades five and six indicate some degree of proficiency with respect to 
the material offered in these units. However^ the actual meaning that 
these test scores have wiU depend to a larg^ extent iq>on the eQq)ectaticn8 
of the teachers. If^ f or eoni^ intended that the majority 

of his or her. studflmts get 80iV or better correct on a test^ then the 
tests results in TOoim and X would not indicate success to that 
teacher. Thus to a large extent^ success in this sense is totally sub^ 
jective. On the other hand^ from an objective point of view^ one can 
conclude that the majority of the fifth and sixth grade students idio took 
these tests have mastered at least 509( of the materi^J.^ a favorable out- 
come. 

In shorty the success of these units in literature^ laqgoage^ co^po- 
sition^ and drama has been attested to ty the teachers for grades three 
and fcur and is jreflected in student test perforeance at grades five and 
six. Aiqr interpretation beycnd this level most be left to the individual 
teachers involved^ since it is likely that each of them has somewhat dif-* 
ferent expectations for his or her students and for the units. 
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Dlacttaaion 



l!ha heart of the Project <8 Moxk consists of the large quantity of 
student texts and teaching materials that make up the experimental six- 
year curriculum* For the purposes of a final ar^port^ eupplanental to the 
curriculum itself^ it is desirable to present separately an explanation cf 
the philoeopfey and aims of each of the four coni^ituent strands so as to 
provide a clear and detailed overview of the acconq;ili8hment of the Pro- 
ject. FolloMins^ therefore^ are four descriptive essays^ one on each 
strand of the curriculum* At the end of each essay is a list of the 
ccmtents of the particular stirand* 
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THE LITERATURE STRAND 



Vfttat foHcws is an extended discussion of the rationale and goals of 
the experimental curriculum in literature developed the Oregon Ele- 
mentary English Project, the levels covered by the ciurriculum are grades 
one through six. Grades one and two make one natural grouping^ vdth no 
attempt made to identify the materials of the curriculum by grade level. 
So^ too^ with grades three and four^ and grades five and six. Let us 
deal with each group separately. ^ 

f \ 

PART ONE: POBB AND STORIES . umS hl^^ (GRADES OWE AND TWO ) 

It is a bit misleading to jek of a "curriculum in literatur e" for 
the first and second grades^ if one takes the word to mean a progranrof 
formal study. Ve are advocating no such pro-am here; we use the word 
8iai|xly to indicate that the work of the first and second grades is the 
beginiiing of idiat will become .a program of formal study as sttadents move 
throuj^ the grades on into Junior and senior high school. Vhat we hope to 
achieve in the primary grades is the building of a foundation of enjogrment 
of literature^the preparation of fertile ground. The selections we of-* 
f er in this anthology were picked primarily because students should fn» 
Joy them. Any of the suggested questions or exercises that deal with the 
selectim itself are limited to simple caqprehension or discussion ques«- 
tions; no atteopt is made at any sort of formal literary study. We ex- 
pect that the teacher will normally have to read most of the selections 
to the children because of their limited ability to read by themselves 
at this age. 

The selections include both poems and stories. The stories were 
chosen w?^h an ^ye to the work of later grades^ and here a word or two of 
explaxi^lLsAi mi|^t be in order. Certain folk and fairy tales have become 
part of the ccnnion pool of aiia^id ecaqperience of speakers and writers of 
the English language^ and hence aare a source of allusion and reference 
and recurring themes in much of the literature that students will be read* 
ing in later years. JndwA, such allusions and references to standard 
themes have a wider influence than the purely literary: a sociologist 
will, speak of Hhe (^ereHanyth" and its relationship to American cul«» 
ture; an anthropologist will refer to the recurring motif of the disguised 
hero in the folklore of different culturer. Such allusions as well as 
those that occur in the literature he will later study^ will be meanings- 
less to the student unless he is familiar with the stories and themes to 
idiieh thqr refer. The narratives we include here are the beginning of 
students* acquisition of that connon body of ^reservoir^* literature vftiich 
has become a sort of Intellectual shorthand. 

It will be noticed that we are using the traditional versions of 
these stories^ rather than simplified adaptations or the prettified^ Walt* 
Disneyised versions that abound. Students have a listening vocabulary 
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that is large anou^ to pandt th«a to understand these original versions. 
It is net neeessaxy that thajr understand every word in a stozy before 
thegr can enjogr it; k» learn new words by hearing (or seeing) thn often 
enough so that we gradually cone to understand their neaning fTcm their 
use. And since it is the stories in their original foxn to idiich all 
allusions and references are made, we are using then instead of the anenic 
variants of the Walt Disney type. Let's face it: the wicked wolf ate the 
first two little pigs and then got boiled and eaten himself j another 
wicked wolf really ate Red Riding Hood's grandmother j and the wicked 
witch in "Hansel and Gretel" was indeed buxnad up in her own oven, that's 
the way the stories go. To pretty then up is a tasteless exercise in 
false delicacy. 

Of the poetzy there is not so much need to speak. At this grade 
level there is not the same body of reservoir poetxy that there is of 
prose. Such poetxy is either of a greater sophistication and ccnplexity, 
which students will not meet until much later in the grades; or else it 
is verse of the Hotiier Goose sorb, idiich most of them presumably have al- 
ready eneounbered. 

The ma^ purpose with the poems, as with the stories, is that students 
should enjoy the selections. Ve want then to approach the later grades 
familiar with verse and fond of it, and less inclined to adppt the pose 
that poetry is scnehow sissy stuff. 

One final renark. The selections included her« are ty no means in- 
tended to be students' only literary fare. This is simply one item on 
the menu. It is an inqportant one, and will became more so in their study 
of literature in later grades. Bat to claim a central ia^ortance for 
such a small slice of the total pie available in the rich banqMet of . 
children's literature would be an arrogance we do not intend. We merely 
suggest that this be folded in along with a great deal more in the lan- 
guage arts program. 



PART T>D ; LEmS C jttlD D (GRADES THREE AND FOUR ) 

The readings and exercises we have provided for grades three and 
four are 4esigned to build on the work of grades one and two, and to be 
another step towards a goal yUaieh will not be reached until many years 
later in the student's acadenic career. That goal is the development, 
not of a literary critic, a professor of English, a college English major, 
or even necessarily of a person vto lists "reading good literature" among 
his hobbies in the high school yearbook; rather, it is the development of 
a person «ho has been e^qposed to good literature, has been taught to 
recognize and understand the Amotion of seme of those qualities of litera- 
ture which can be discussed objectively, and has developed a respect for 
literature as a valid medium of artistic expression and a tolerance for 
those to when literary study is a serious concern. Ihe "curriculum" for 
grades one and two begins the wcpovun process, and that for grades 
three and four continues it; the formal training cones later. 
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The principal criterion for choosing the selections for these grades 
has been enjcvnent. Most students should enJcQr most of these selections; 
other children hsve. Indeed, so important is this criterion that it 
should override any other consideration. In treating any of these se- 
lectiMis, if a class doesn't enjcy it, it should be dropped. Force- 
feeding doesn't work. But besides the criterion of enjcyment, several 
other coMiderations have governed our selection of titles. Since these 
cMisiderations foxm the rationale for including literature in the stu- 
dents' language arts progroa at all, it ni^t be well to explore seme 
- of them. Vfe hope it will help o^lain what this "eurriculum" for grfdes 
three and four is designed to aeoooqplish. 

These considerations can be grouped under what is gmerally, a'l 
loosely, referred to as "our cultural heritage." This rather ponqpous 
and— in an increasingly heterogeneous culture— vague phrase is merely one 

_way of stating -tha£i. literature, as central to humane studies, is one of 
the {srimary means by which we identify ourselves to ourselves and relate 
ourselves to others. Teachers are familiar with tiie ritual of identifi- 
cation nearly evezy student goes throu^, usually en his notebook cover: 
"John Jones, 201 Main Street, Mill City, Iowa, United States, North 
America, Northern Hemisphere, Earth, Solar System, Galajqr, Universe." 
The child is identifying himself at a particular point in time and space. 
Literature serves an asaalogous function. It provides us, as one writer 
has said, with "a supezb librazy of human situations, an endless repertoxy 
of encounters." If we take "cultural heritage" in its broadest sense— 
the individual's diseovezy of his relationship to the universal hpaan 
condition— then literature provides us with those encounters and situa- 

. tions through lAich we begin the process of defining and identifying our>. 
selves. Grades three and four are not too early to begin that jurocess. 

There are other aspects of the idea of "cultural heritage" nkXch 
justify the teaching of literature— and literature of the sort included 
here— in the students* language arts program.. Let us mention them 
briefly. 

The universal human condition seems to include a similar response to 
similar stimuli no matter what part of the glcibe we look at. Thus we 
find in every culture the same sorts of literature— fables, ngrths, folk 
and fairy tales, and the like. All cultures have a mythology, a series 
of stories attenqpting to ejqplain natural phenomena in understandable 
tezms, an attempt to ejqplain the natural, non-hunan world in human terms. 
\J9 include here ayths frcn the Classical period, from Norse mythology, 
and from different African and American Indian mythologies. Fables are 
a standard literary form— still going strong in FogST-used to describe 
certain aspects of human behavior. VJe Include the Aesop fables idDich are 
most central to our literary tradition, and use for ccoparison a fable 
trm Tttricey. 

Similarly, folk tales and fairy tales illustrate universal human 
concerns, wlidtes, dreams, and predicaments. We have Included familiar 
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and unfamiliar stories from several countries. For eacanple^ students 
should enjoy recognizing the familiar Cinderella stoxy in its Chinese 
vearsicn. Siuilarly^ th^ should recognise the recurxdng motif of the en» 
counter idth magical wee folk in stories trm Ireland and Russia as well 
as the more familiar ones trm Grim. 

Since our students are^ after all^ living in an Biglish«-speaking 
countxy^ and since they will be reading in later years literattire writtm 
in finglish^ the majority of the selections in this curriculum are those 
yihlcti are central to the traditions of that literature* Hence the promi* 
nence given to Classical and Norse mythology^ upon which so much literaxy ^ 
allusion and reference depends. Hence too our inclusion of legends and 
hero tales which are a necessary part of evezy child's Mservoir of lit- 
eraxy knowledge-^Robin Hood^ Vfilliem Tell» Aladdin^ Paul Bunyan^ Sindbad^ 
etc. Since ^ew is not enough time or space to include everything^ lAiat 
we have given in these books is %diat seams to us essential for students' 
latei" reading and study of literature. The more this core can be supple- 
mented with readings froD as many different sources as possible^ the better. 

In brief ^ then^ the selections included in these books are designed 
to enrich students' cultural heritage»«as human beings shariiig with all 
other human beings certain responses and certain ways of e3q>laining the 
world and human nature to ourselves; and as speakers aiKl readers of Qiglish 
beginning to build up a necessaxy reservoir of familiarity with litera- 
ture written in the English language. 

Let us repeat what we said at the start. The main goal of these 
readings for the third and fourth grade years is that students enjoy the 
selections for their own sake. Force-feeding* or the dictation of con^ 
cepts and connections* will destroy the lAole puxpose of the program. 
As we have said* the principal function of the curriculum on these levels 
is exposure* not formal training. 

There are seven volumes in the third and fourth grade literature 
curriculum. Six of than are for distribution to the students* one for 
each child « Thqr are attractively bound and illustrated* and we hope thay 
will stimulate many students to independent reading. There is a volume of 
fables* one of Norse mythology* one of Greek mythology* one of African 
and Indian aythology* one of folk and faixy tales* and one of verse. In 
the teacher's edition of each of these volumes are suggestions for ques- 
tions and activities Jfihich may be followed if thay seam to work* or which 
may be supj^^nented with ones of the teacher's own devising* 

We have not written any detailed lesson plans for these selections* 
or specified any particular sequence in which thay should be presented. 
Generally speaking* however* we do not recconend grinding through tham 
one ri|^t after the other. In other words* instead of teaching all the 
fables one after the other* the teacher should spot tham throughout ttie 
year in convenient clusters* and use the suggested questions and activi- 
ties as seams appropriate. 
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The volumes of njrtholosr «re written n the assuaqptioa that the 
teacher will start with the Greek, go on to the Norse, and end with the 
African and Indian. IJe suggest that this sequence be tried first. Each 
collection repeats certain themes, i.e.. How the world was made. How the 
seasons came to be, etc. A good class should be able to see these re- 
curring themes in cultures from all times and places. 

The folk and faizy tales are collected under three main thonatic 
groupings, Eheounber MLih Wee FoUc, The Foolish Use of Vlishes, and Un- 
likely Successes. There are four stories under each grouping, and again 
it is up to tti9 teccher and the class to detexnine how much is done with 
the idea of repeate<l motifs. 

The other volume is distributed to the teacher only. It is a col- 
lection of longer stories than those mentioned above— hero tales and 
legends of Robin Hood, Paul BunQran, eto. We suggest that these be used 
during stoxy hour to read to the students, since the length and vocabulary 
will probably be too advanced for many students to read ^ themselves. 

The volume of verse, like all the others, is primarily for pleasure. 
Ue have included in the teacher's copjr some suggestions for teaching. If 
a class enjoys it, thqr ml^t tzy to write seme poflos of their owi, or try 
their own illustrations of some of the pomns. 

Vlhat we haye-supplied, then, is a collection of stories and poems 
which we hope students will enjoy reading or having real to them, with 
some suggestions on how thay night be presented. If the children enjoy 
them, and remember some of them— in other words, if they begin to learn 
to like literature— that is sufficient. Anything above that is gravy. 



PAR£ THREE : LBgHS YrV^ (GRADES FIVE ^ SIX ) 

The literature curriculum for grades five and six is an attenqpt to 
introduce an added dimension to the curriculum in English in the upper 
eilementary grades. That added dimension is the study of some of the fomal 
aspects of literature. 

1ft A supplement tg, qs^ ^ substitute for, ycisting curricu:^ . 

The basic tactic to be followed is to build on enjoyment. In other 
words, if students like a selection, and are interested in whifc they are 
doing, the teacher can slip in a little study of seme of the concepts intro- 
duced below. The teacher should not force things, nc^ over-analyse. 

The curriculum is divided into two main sections, Poetzy and Narrative 
(the latter including both prose and poetry). Since the formal elements 
of poetry are more easily extracted for discussions, the main emphasis 
falls on poetry. It hhould probably be tau|^t before narrative. The 
central thesis of the poetry curriculum is that every poetic device ^ 



used IsL studients in their nownal^ diacourse , The central thesis of the 
narrative section is not so easily capsuled. (See the discussion beloirj 

The teacher should not be alamed ^ the bulk. It is, after all, 
mimeographed material on one side of the sheet only. It is also two 
years' worth of material. The teacher need not master it all at once. 
Each unit is of a manageable size. 

The discussion of iJuK fiSS&Ol £flB£fiS& 2£ ig4^ i^ background iiH 
fomation^ and jjt meant t^ be^ passed s& verbatim t2 students . It i£ 
much more mature and Retailed than students can possibly absorb . 

It is our hope that this curriculum, if it is flexibly and imagina* 
tively tau^t, will increase students' infomed enjoyment of literature, 
both now and in later years. 

Rationale 

The curriculum we have developed herein is, frankly, '^cognitive." 
cognitive we mean a curriculum which will teach a student to identify 
and discuss those elements in a literary structure ^ch are susceptible 
of a more or less objective description. Those formal elements * of a woric 
of literature \idch can be identified and discussed are certainly not all 
there is to literature, but they are a lax^e part of it. Without an unlet* 
standing of basic critical concepts and tezminology, any response to a 
woxic remains subjective and inqpressionistic • 

The curriculim presented here is designed to build <^ rather than 
supplimt, the basic emotional appeal of literature. \h assume that the 
teacher has engaged the students' interest in the work, and has encour^ 
aged the sort of response and enjcgnnent which is fundamental. 

We can reduce the assusqptions which underlie this program to a few 
declarative sentences. First, the emotional appeal of literature is 
probably its most important element, but it is precisely this element 
which cannot be taught. This is the old truism that 'fyou cannot teach 
enjoyment J' Or, putting it another way, '7ou cannot teach literature, 
you can only teach about-it.'' 

Second, students have minds as well as emotions, and an intellectual 
understanding of seme of the elements of literary structures can incz^ease 
the enjoyment of the work. One of the higher abilities which distinguishes 
man from beast is his ability to intellectualize, to objectify. To fail 
to provide an opportunity for the exercise of that facxdty is to fail to 
help the '^ole child" develop. 

Third, the teaching of the foimal elements of literaxy structures 
should always be an outgrowth of treading for pleasure. As we mentioned 
above, the concepts introduced in this curriculum are designed to build o;i, 
rather than replace, reading for enjoyment. We realize that of the total 



language arts progran, Uterature foms a fairly amaU part. FUxther, «• 
wxOd suggeait strongly that of the literary selections read in any given 
year, a fairly saaU part of them be given any f oxnal treataenb of analy- 
sis. Nothing kills laeasure in reading faster than over-analysis. 

To achieve the purposes outlined above, we have devised a series of 
brief lesson plans, each centered around sons literary concept— x4^, or 
sinile, or allusion, or the like. Each concept is treated in three se- 
lections ranging-from the sisq^e to the acre conplex. In this the 
teacher should be able to adjust the choice of selections to the level of 
ability of the individual class or student. 

Poetry t Mostly lyric 

Since the elements of poetry are in many Kays more easy to deal with 
than those of narrative, m have begun with poetry. Wiile we hav» imposed 
no Tigid sequence on the order in which the concepts should be introduced, 
in geiMral it is probably best to move Arcm the more concrete to the mors 
thematic or abstract. Ihus, for instance, the idea of rhsime should prob- 
ably precede the treatment of meter, or the idea of jmagezy precede that 
of metaphor. 

We have broken down poetic concepts into four main categories, each 
a Uttle more eceq;aex than the one that precedes it. As we mentioned, 
each concept in each category is treated on three levels of difficulty. 

The first categoxy is the one with the most obvious elements. Fbetxy 
is a system of sounds and x*ythms, and the lessons introduce the basic 
rityaes and meters. In this category the students move from a study of 
rtyme and rhgnne scheme through study of stanza patterns to a treatment of 
metrics and simple scansion.* Since children have used rhjnae and xiqrthm 
frcoi their Mother Goose days, and since they can sii« every TV Jingle they 
ever heard, it seems a good idea to start them where they already are. 

The second categoxy treats poetry as a system of words. Again, the 
category begins with the moet elementary level, the concept of diction or 
word choice, with the related questions of "hard" or "soft" diction and 
denotation and connotation. The sequence continues throu^^ words used 
for iaagexy to groups of words used for cco^lex imagery or comparison 
such as simile and metaphor. 

The next category deals with wliat can be called the "situations" of 
poetry. Here we introduce the idea of the speaker in the poem and the 
sittiation or dramatic context in which the poem is being said. This be- 
gins, on a very elenentazy level, the introduction to the idea of the 
tf^'Wltltt persona or the assumed identity of the speaker of a poem, and 
the very iji9)ortant idea that the speaker is quite probably Qot the author. 



'THe unit on metric8_8hguld. l>e regarded as siq;>plementary. It may be 
used or not, or it may be saved for later in the year. 
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Hurther^ for an understanding of many po«ois^ it is ioqportant to knoic >ibat 
the events i^re that triggered the utterance^ and %ihere the speaker is in 
relation to the events asentioned in the poenu Such considerations aire in- 
valuable in interpreting the tone or attitude of the writer^ and under^ 
standing his purpose^ Finally^ this categozy includes a consideration of 
the z4ietozical patterns of poetxy^ i.e.^ >diat ideas are expressed and in 
iihat order. 

The last categozy is in nanisr vays quite similar to the one Just 
nenbioned. It deals with the questions of tone^ of attitude^ of the 
author's point of vieir towards his subject^ of the idide area of values. 
In this categozy the students idll concern thenselves with stich things as 
satire^ iroiy^ and such indirect nodes. 

A note on the lesson plans. As we have said^ all the selections have 
been chosen for their i^peal to elementary school children. The title or 
text of the work^ and the literaiy concept it can be used to illustrate^ 
appear on the first page of the \mit. Following that^ we include a dis* 
cussion of the work as a idiole^ based on what children mi^t find enjcgr- 
able in it. Following that^ we discuss the literaiy concept illustrated ^ 
by the work^ with suggested discussion questions, alternate selections^ and 
suggested activities and follow up. Ihis ozganization makes available to 
the teacher a collection of good children's literature )diich has proven 
successful in the classrocm^ with the option of moving ffom there to a 
discussion of a particular literaiy concept, should it seem desirable. 
In other words, the curriculum provides an anthology of good children's 
literature, arranged in an order of increasing sophistication, and supple- 
mented—no supplanted— by a sequential introduction to the elements of 
literary techniques and analysis. 

Wyrative : Prose ffiA Poetzy 

Blementary school children read a large assortment of imaginative 
naiTative, both prose and poetry. Thqr read folk tales, fables, nyths, 
fantasy and science fiction, realistic fiction, as well as ballads and 
other narrative poems such as ''The Cremation of Sam McGee^' or ''The Hi^- 
wayman." Quite a conglcmerate assortment. How does one inpose any order 
(of a literary sort) on all that? 

There are any number of ways. The approach we reconmend below, just 
one of several, is designed to give young students some understanding of 
those elements which are basic to all narrative, and which indeed seem 
part of our instinctive mbjt of looking at the world. 

The idea mentioned in the previous paragraph, that there are elements 
tvbasic to all narrative,'' is worth some Author development. If the state* 
ment is correct, then any narrative can be treated in the same way, whether 
it be in prose or verse. One of the most noxious misapprehensions in the 
mind of the average student is that there is a difference between prose 
and poetry based on its subject matter. The point we are trying to make 



Is that the idea of "narrative** is noie fundamental than the ide% of 
"prose vs« poetxyt" It doesn't natter lAiat foxm the narrative takes; 
%diat natters is that it is narrative* There is more in conaon between 
"Casey at the Bat" and Peter Rabbit than there is betmen "Cas^y" and^ 
say^ "Old Ironsides •" 

In their study of narrative^ we want students to begin to be aware 
of those elements ccmon to all narrative^ idiabever the fom it may take. 

Narrative^ then^ is a way of saying something that is more funda- 
mental than the ideas of prose or verse • Narrative^ or "stoxy^" is such a 
basic element in the histozy of human ideas^ that it is difficult to 
speculate on its origin. For as long as man has been a social animl he 
has toLd stories as i way of ordering and explaining his environment and 
his universe. Ihe study of narrative^ then^ is a vezy human act^ one that 
has interested man since he began to think and to imagine. 

ISiat we are talking about here is the formal structure of a narrative. 
The standard nazrative can be broken down into its basic elements^ which 
should be accessible to the average elementary school child. Vlhat the 
children should begin to see^ hopefUUy^ is the fundm&ental nazrative 
structure of all stozy. It is basically a pyramid. 



climax or crisis 



exposition 




The. exposition tells us lAto is ^o, idiere th^ are^ and wh«fe the 
situation is. The complication gives us the terms of the conflict. The 
cUsQS^ or crisis gives us the clash of the oiqposing forces. The resolu^ 
tion giyes us the movement to a ne;v state of affairs in ^ich the forces 
involved] in the conflict are at least traporarily at rest. 

To illustrate^ let us take "Cas^y at the Bat/* ^ich is one of the 
selections in the unit on Narrative. It is treated more fully in the iinit^ 
but we can use it here briefly. The first stansa gives us a rapid ex-- 
position : bottom of the ninth inidx^^ score k^2, two out. The ccmplicaf * 
tion is quite extended^ as we see two men get on^ and then Gas^ advance 
to the plate and get two called strikes. The climax comes with the third 
pitchy and then the stozy moves to its brief y^jiolution in tiie final 
stanza: "There is no Jpy in Mudville; mighty Cas^ has struck out." 

(A note on terminoLogy. Such tezms as "exposition^ " "complication^ " 
"resolution^" and so on can be confusing to students. If the teacher 
thinks it better^ terms can be used drawn f^cm Ute children's existing 



voeabulaxy* "Infoxaatlon" or **«9qpIan«tlon, " for imtanet, could b« poasiblt 
substltutts for "Qxpoaltlon.i'. Similarly, som word lilw "oppoeition" eoMld 
bt sttbstltutod for "eonpUcatioo,*' and scnsthing lika •'solution*' could b« 
substltutod for "resolution." Ths point is not the teaching of standard 
tendnoloar, but the idea behind it.) 

Ifithin^this basic pattern, which can be diagrvned on the board and 
discussed in terns of the dynaaics of any narrative, there are all sorts 
of variations. The eophasis can fall on the conflict, as in "Cas^r at 
the Bat." There can be flashbacks, in ithich tiae sequence is distorted. 
There can be stories fv^dch concentrate on active (Foe's "The Tell Tale 
Heart"). But nith all the poesible variations and enphasls, any narrative 
can be discussed in tezns of its relation to this basic narrative fom. 

Aiilding on such considerations, it should be possible to have stUf- 
denbs consider more subjective and evaluative questions, the saas sort of 
qitestions with nhieh the acre advanced sections of the poetry sequence 
are concerned. VJhat is the author's point of vieN? What is the tone of 
the stoiy? What values are being explored and what attitude is being 
expressed? The seqv^mqe here, as in the poetry section, aoves froa 
si^Qile to more coog^ex and subjective considerations. 

Again, as xith the poetry, the lesson plans offer a selection of 
tested narratives, with a general discussion of each of a nuniber of se-> 
looted stories as a whole, indicating those points that ni|^t aost prof* 
itably be discussed. In addition, special aention is aade of soae partiea> 
lar aspects of narrative font which the teacher aiy wish to pursue with 
the class. Again, also, the lessons are arranged in a ]danned sequence, 
but it is tq;> to the teacher to deteroine where to begin and to what ex- 
tent to follow the prograa. 

A word of caution. With narrative, even aore than witli poetry, over- 
anqphasis on fonaal aiuQysis would be a great aistake. THe patteme of 
ixarrative are broader and vaguer, at this stage, than tlu patterns of 
poetry, and not so readily held in the aind or abstracted froa the text. 
(Periiaps the nain reason for this is that narrative tends to be longer 
than lyric poetry.) At any rate, it is inportanb to reaanber that the 
concepts we suggest here are ^gt to be regarded as a substitute for read- 
ing for enjoonnent, that they are a suppleasnt, not a replacement, an 
optional ad'-' ad diaension to jxLeasure, not a sterile catechisa. 

§m. "P^^Pf^ft <?9ngM?rfbj.ffffg 

The units are arranged in an arbitrary order, the rationale for which 
is explained on page l^^ above. As we have aentioned, the aaterial was 
written with a harpothetical ungraded fifth and sixth grade class in aind. 
The teacher will want to adapt these aaterials to his or her particular 
classroQia. It is clear that soae students will not be able or willing 
to go as far along the road as others. It will be up to the teacher to 
deteraine hew far to travel. 
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Ihtr* is no nted to follow tho soqatnee «• hvn laid out. If tlM 
teaeher thinks snothsr seqitenes will ssrvs better, it shoold bs tried. 
Alt generally ipeakios, a horisonbal approach should be aore effective 
than « Yerbical one, i.e., concepts trm several categories should be 
treated in s cross section rather than folloidns coe to its end at the 
cost of excluding snother. Such a procedure will soon allov for a good 
deal of croes reference and diaeussion of aore tt~7i one concept in aiv 
given selection. In other words, a pooi each froa the lessons on iaagezy, 
diction, allusion, and iron^, for enaple, would probably do better than 
the po«as in anj one of those units. 

The teacher aust decide the point at «hieh to plug in ths naterial, 
and the rate at idtich to aove. It is iapoxtant for the teacher to keep 
in Bind the ultiaate goal--one which will not be realised for aangr years: 
the develofaent of sensitive, infonMd, and eager readers of literature. 
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Litagmtur^ i Sddift SSH. SSA. 2te 
A. (o«tx7 

"If Z Had a Dollar** - UMl«ar Vol2a8i> 

••KaUWiOr DoMn*« - A. A. Milm 

^ Shadow** - Roibart Louis Stavanaon 

•*A lbd43r Good Uaa** - WNl«gr VoUaar 

*t(oiBg to Bad** •> Ktrohatte Oiuta 

*Wakiiic** - Lilian Noora 

'*XitelMa ItuMa** « Ida M. Paxdua 

•*1ha Toaatar" - miiw J«r Stadth 

**Tha Song of tha Conqpoppar** - laora E. Biebarda 

'*Nbi»tla*' - Anomaotta 

**Haada** - DorotliQr Aldia 

**Paat" - DoroUqr Aldia 

•*Inlaptndan6a** - A. A. Kilna 

••Rotda" - Baehal PiaU 

**Sk3racn9ara** - Baehal Plaid 

'*lha hayloft ia mr favorita plaea to go. • •** - Snaan Bannatt 

'*1fc«j'ra building a Bound. . .** - W«al<gr VoUaar 

**Z fooir a Plaea" - Hfra Cohn Liiringaton 

•*Barafoot Oagra" * Baehal Piald 

**A Xita" - Anonyaoua 

•*llina" - Lilian Noora 

•*At tha Zoo" - A. A. Kilna 

**I Can Ba a Hear** - Kildrad Uigh Andarson 

•*I(d rtda a ciMl ...**- Waalar VcUiMr 

•*PUr7 Baar" - A. A. Kilna 

'*Blatia.a!ihoiior** - Laura B. Rieharda 

'*PUpnr and Z" - A. A. Kilna 

"Qraiia** * Arthur Quitaxnan 

**Uttla Pttpfor** - Hilda ^'mnea WttbariU 

•*1ha Bdbbit" - Iliaabatii Kwldooc Robarts 

'*To a Sqairral at llfla-na-no** - ICLlliaA Butlar Taata 

"lha Saerat Seng** • Kax^arat Wlaa Brown 

**ao Wind" - Lilian Noora 

**Wind Song*^ - Lilian Noora 

"lha Kind" - Bobart Louia Stavanson 

**ttadar tHa Tant of tha Sky" - BoMana Baatin Bannttt 

"Zt ia Bainii«" - Uiey Sjpragua Kitchall 

"Zn tha Pof " - Lilian Koora 

'*?oraeaat" - Anoivaoua 

**Pog" - Carl San^uzg 

"Baaa" •> Karehatta Cfauta 

"Idttla BlaeH Bug" - Karipurat Wiaa Brown 

•*H<gr, Bug!" - Lilian Nooxa 

"Baecoona" - Ailaan Piahar 



"Caterpillar" - Quristine Bossetti 

"FUszy Vkieqr» Crwpy CraMly*' - IiilHiin Sehuls 

*'Qiily Hit Opinion*' - Monica Shannon 

"Ihe Little^Tiirtle*' ^ Vachal Idndsay 

"Mice" > Rose Fyienan 

"Little Snail" - Hilda Conkling 

"fiagent's Park" - Rose Pyioun 

"How Creatures Move" - ilnoqymaius 

"i^pril Rain Song" - Lai^ston Huj^es 

"How Do rouTKnow It's Sprii^?" - Margaret Wise Broun 

"The Little Plant" - Kate Louise Broim 

"Dandelion" - Hilda Conkling 

"The iBe-Crean T^an" > Rachel Field 

"Novodber Mit^t" - Adelaide Cr^egr 

"HaUoween" • Geraldine Brain Siks 

"Autumn Woods" - Janes S. Tippett 

"The Snowan" - LiJBa t. Henderson 

"I Look outside and. thick . . ." - Wesley VoUbmt 

"White Fields" - Jaaies Stephens 

"The Slf and the Doxnouse** - Oliver Herford 

"Names" - LeClaire 6, Algar 

"Do lott Know" " Sthel M. Yfegert 

"The Bear" - Carl MiBnling 

"Counting->Out Rhyme" - AnongnBOUs 

"Nhen R^qr Rally Billy Bo. . ." > Wesley Volloer 

B. aiort Stories 

"Snow Utite" 

"The Lad Mio Went co the North Wind" 

"The Big !ntmip" 

'f^nsel and Gretel" 

"The Traveling Mosicians" 

"Teeney Tiny" 

"The Gcolden Goose" 

"The Magic Ring" 

"The Old Woman in the Wood" 

"The Pancake" 

"Why the Evergreen Trees Kwp Their Leaves in Winter" 
"How the Roibin*s Breast BacaaM Red" 
"East o* the Sun and West o* the Moon" 

. "The Three BiUy-Goats Gruff" 

^ "The Story of the Three Little Pigs" 
"The Fairy" 
"Brier Rose" 
"Runplestiltskin" t 
'iThe Elves and the Shoemaker" 

Ltlferft^uye; aadtt affil &BC 
Fables 
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Nersa IfTthoIog^ 

Aftlcan and Lodian JSyths 

Folk Tales and Faizy Tales 

A Handful of Nothings^ and Some Other Poems 

Hero Tales and Legends 

Literature ; Grades F^ve and Six 

A. Poetry 

Rbyne 

Metrics^ Scansion 
Rhyme Scheme: Stanza 

Diction Ofcrd Choice); Denotation and Connotation; Qncnatopoeia 

Imagery 

Speaker 

Dramatic Situation 
Simile 
Ifetaphor I 
Metaidior II 
AUosipn 
Idea Patterns 
Point of View 
NSyperbole-l^roiqr 
Symbol 

The Wiole Poem 

NarratlTe (Prose and Verse) 

"The Cat Who Wieaked by Himself". ^ Rudyard Kipling 
"The Story of foesh" - Jack London 
"The Springfield Fox" - Ernest Thonqpsonp-Seton 
"A Man Who Had Mo ^es" * MacKinlay Kantor 
"A Daqgeroos Guy Lodeed" * Damon RonyoQ 
"Vie Old Demon" - Fterl Buck 
"Kig^ Drive" - mi Jenkins 
"Loctaiotive 3B, the Ojibiiay" - miiam Saroyan 
"Siward Digri^-The Earl of Mortbunberland" - Earl Craig 
* "The Cremation of Sam McGee" Bobert W. Service 
"The Hi£^wyman" * Alfred Noyes 
"The f&tch of fOlloiAy Wood" • Rowna Bennett 
"Casey at the Bat" - Ernest Thayer 
"Ode to Billy Joe" ^ Bobbie Gentry 
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THE GRAKA STRAND 
Introduction 



PEFIMITIONS 

Drama essentiaUy means to do or to act. 

Liformal dram^ (also called creative dr&nfS^^itD^rovisation^ drama^ 
or plajnnakiQg) is an art in lAiich children use isqprovised movement^ ges-* 
ttire^ and speech to enact an idea^ situation^ or literary selection. In 
inf q r mal ^ drama^ the emphasis is on the process of creating^ as opposed 
to formal drama^ in tdiich the emphasis is on the prod\ict<-«-noztnall7 peiv 
formed for an audience. 

An improvisation is an exercise in i^ch the participants extttqporise 
a situation. Often certain determinants are given as starting or focal 
points* For example^ the teacher mig^ say^ "Tou found a kitten you want 
very mooch to keep. Your mother says you cannot have a pet. Improvise 
the scene.'' 

To pyntiwi-^Tiift is to act without words. For exanq^le^ 'Tantomime lAat 
mi^t happen if you were alone at ni^t and you heard footsteps outside 
the window.'* 

Movement in drama refers to the way the body aoves^ taking the 
aspects of time^ space^ wei^t^ body shape^ body flow^ and relationship 
to others into consideration. 

Theatre form refers to the external staging devices^ such as costumes^ 
li^ting^ properties^ and so on^ used to enhance and clarify the plot and 
the characters. 



OBJECTIVES OF mFDHtttL DRAMA 

The objectives of informal drama fall into two isqportant categories: 
one concerns the child^ the other concerns the art. Althou^ the two 
categosries are sq)arated for discussion purposes^ the objectives of each 
should constantly reinforce the other. When one cat^ory is consistently 
strassed more than the other^ one i^ likely to find child therapy and 
little or no art^ or art at the esqpense and pextaps even to the detriment 
of child development. 

I. Child Development: Objectives 

Ihfomal drama seeks to help the child develop an awareness of him- 
self~his piqrsical beings iriiich is the instrument he creates with and 
conminicates with. He becomes aware of the way his muscles resp^ in 
movement^ the way his bod|y relates to space and to others in space^ the 



wtr varying degrees and kinds of effort reflect different attitudes and 
moods. He becomes aware of his voice and the different vays he can iise 
it to extend and amplify which he is creating, idiether throu^ soundt: or 
words. 

Informal drai*>a seeks to help the child become aware of himself as 
a creative being. The creative esqperienee can be described as that time 
when one becomes so involved in the activity; consciously and unconscioxsly^ 
that without seeming effort ideas flow in rapid suecesston, images arise 
to clarity thoughts, relationships are perceived, and, if one is working 
specifically in the art of drama, suddenly the mownent, the words, the 
total expression is truthful and ri|^t. Even if the eiq^rienee is mo- 
mentazy, one feels at once esdiilarated and satisfied. This is the kind of 
e:iq>erienee we hope each child can be involved in. 

Infonnal drama seeks to help the child envision himself as an or> 
ganizer of esqperience, secure enou{^ to react with spontaneity, flexibility, 
and absorption, as he learns to control his physical belng-^his instnt* 
ment«-physically, mentally and emotionally, thereby giving fom to the art. 

Informal drama seeks to offer opportunities for the child to become 
more aware of his environment. After a baby discovers the delist of 
playing with his own fingers and toes and feels comfortable with himself, 
he esqpands his vision to include other aspects of his enviroo&ent. So 
it is in drama«~»as the child moves and speaks with growing confidence 
and faith in his own capacities, his vision and awareness expand. The 
teacher sees that there are various manipulable objects or furnishings 
available for stimulation within the claseroom. And of course the child 
sheds llg^t on his own awareness by the kinds of ideas he chooses to 
dramatize. 

Infonnal drama takes place within the framewozk of a group. The 
interaction tdiich necessaxdly occurs between mendoers of the group leads 
to another aspect of the child-4evelopment objective—an increasing 
awareness of others, or, the child's vision of himself as a social being. 
In order to create with others, children need to develop a sensitivity 
toward their fellows iiAiieh allows a mutual trust and respect to build up 
as thqr participate in the give and take of improvised drama. 

II. The Art of Drama: Objectives 

The main objective in this categoxy is to help the child understand 
and cqpprsciate drama, vdilch is a story told by means of dialogue and 
action. There an two levels of understanding involved here— an intuitive 
understanding and an intellectual understanding. Because children come 
to school fully steeped in play, they already have begun to grasp lrtui« - 
tively the essence of drama. &qp«riences in drama which are totally in- 
volving to the individual further this intuitive understanding. Children, 
particularly from the fourth grade up, also like to understand intellect- 
ually idiat is happening. Drama is to them a meaningful game in yitdch 
knowing more of the rules makes the game more fUn to play. This knowledge 



can alto give them more freadoo; to sumlpulate and design druMtic struc- 
ture Tor themselves. 

What should children be able to do in the sixth grade after several 
years of experience in creating drama? In other words, hour will the 
teacher know they are progressing toward the goal of understanding the 
art? He can ask himself th'j following questions to help evaluate the 
effectiveness of the program: 

1. Can the children act a polished iaqprovisation without 
"dzying up*'~>that is, without breaking character and 
wondetlng what to do or say next? 

2. Are their reactions swift and suitable to the situation 
and character? Do they stay in character at all times 
when they are on stage—even lAien th«y are not speaking? 

3. Is the flow of language confident? 

4* Do th^ achieve good contrasts and climaxes in their scenes? 

5* Do they know when to end a scene? 

6. ^4hen th^ use costumes, props., li^ts, or sound effects, 
do thqr use them in a way that helps clarify the characters 
and situation? 

If these questions can be answered affirmatively, the teacher can 
consider that the students understand and appreciate drama, intuitively 
at the very least. 

If a child consistently develops ^-character, knowing who, iiAiab, 
where, and \*y about the character, if he consistently creates plots with 
beginning, middle, and end, problaBk-ecnqplication-clinaX'<-solution, if he 
can either watch or participate in a scene and state its stirengths and 
weaknesses, both in acting and plot development, one can be reasonably 
certain the child has an intellectual understanding of drama» 



TP PUCE OF DRAMA IM THE ENBUSH PROGRAM 

Drama is included in two ways in this English program: first, as a 
subject in its own right, a part of the curzdeulum like condition, lan- 
guage and literature; and aeccxti, as a method for teaching in the other 
areas, of the English program. 

The drama curriculum is an attenqpt to develop a spiral and sequential 
program fcit the teaching of drama as a subject. The materials for grades 
one and two provide an experiential background for the young child, in 
ichich an environment, situations, ideas, and questions are set forth to 
help the child extend his horizons and expand his scope of perception. 
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The laasona In these early grades seek priaarily to iinrolve the child 
physicallj^ snotionelljr^ end mentally in driMttic action* While the 
prineiplea of drama are inherent in the material uaed^ there ia no at-» 
tsmpt to cause conscious learning about the subject of drana* In grades 
three throu^ six^ each year's curriculum is designed to give studehbs 
from AO to 45 esqpexlences in drama^ in nhich there is opportunity for 
learning on both the intuitive and intellectual levels. 

Often drsBUi and another subject go hand in hand. For exanple^ in 
composition the teacher may wish to have the children develop a more 
acute aimreness of their aensss so thsy can wits a descriptive para^- 
graph. One of the abilities children need in order to groir in drama is 
also an acute awareness of the senses. A sensory panftcmime mty be set 
up^ e.g^^ picking up e kitten or a snake^ foUowed by diacussion and the 
iiriting of ^le p^ Literature md^aM «b together in 

some iessdns. In tiie fix^ and second grade curricuium^ drama is oftisn 
used to enhance the student's involvament in^m particular posm or stoxy* 
^ The same techni(|aes can be applied in the other gradea nhen the teaoher 
seeks to clarify a passage or to stimulate imaginative thinking; Several 
of the stories included in the literature curriculum in grades three and 
four have been adapted in script fom and used in the drama curriculum 
for tiiese grades. The purpose for using e sczlpt is different from that 
for the stoiy^ but each form aerves to reinforce the other. The teacher 
will pzx^ably see oth^^inaiences in which drama can be used effectively 
to lead into m piece of ILterature^ or to clarify a passage in a stoxy 
or posm^ or to stimulate imaginative thinking. In other words^ a flexi«» 
ble teaching ^^proach is the key. 



PRlNCIPiiL let iaipfPft Of DRjB^ 

According to Aristotle^ whose Poetics has dominated dramatic theoxy 
for 2^500 yaars^ the principal elements of drama include character^ plot^ 
dialogue^ spectacle^ style^ and thame. The first four are of more im- 
madiate c^em in a curriculum at the elamentary level. (The term 
'^heatx*e f ona*' has been used as a simplified way of presenting the ele- 
ment of spectacle.) 

CiharacterlfBation is a bx^ term the teacher naeda to understand if 
he is to be able to help children achieve anything more than a superficial 
level of character development. To create a character one needs to con* 
sider n^t the character is doing (actioi^ )> why he is doing it (cbie^tive) ^ 
how he feels about doing it (attitude ), and how he accomplishes the actia 
(tihysj^ca^ . attribute^ and movmnent) > It is also essential thalt the char- 
acter establish where he is*^ forest^ a bundng house^ a boat^ etc. A 
child will find it virtually impossible to create that ccoplete a character 



<iFollowing maxiy of the drama lessons^ there are spscific suggestions 
for integrating a particular da:*ama lesson with composition. 



without much mpwitnc^ and Moxk. The lessons in the drna curriettlm 
are dr signed so that each aspect of characterization is treated singly. 
For instance, sons lessons deal mainly with developing the objective of 
the charaatek others with character attitude, others with establishing 
environment.^ 

f\o% is the term used in dma to indicate the stoxy as it is re«» 
vealed throu^^ the dialogue of the characters. The drama curriculum deals 
with several aspects of plot. One of these is basic plot structure-** 
viewed very simply as ineluding a beginning, middle, and end (or prob« 
lem, ccnqplications,^and solution). Lessons are planned to deal with each 
part of the plot structure. For exaaqple, one of the most troublescme 
problems for children is deteniining an appropriate ending for their 
scenes^^instead of ranbling on interminably, or stopping too abrtqytly. 
-JSieiie-jace^sscns^signedJto^eadJbhei^ of just 

when a scene should be concluded. Another aspect of plot is conflict • 
Children become intensely involved lAieh they work with an idea lAiich has 
strong conflict in it^onflict steoning froa a confrontation with others, 
or with the enviroment, or with oneself. Suspense is often closely al- 
lied with conflict and holds hi^ iqppeal for children, especially in the 
upper grades. Another aspect of plot is its locale--an action takes on 
quite a different meaning if it occurs at the bottom of the ocean, rather 
than at the supexmaxket or at heme. A similar plot detezminer is time-* 
a knock at the door would have a dif f erent meaidng if it cam at mid^ 
nig^t, or at noon, or on Christmas Eve, or a thousand years ago, or a 
thousand years hence. The children will have several opportunities to 
work w ith e ach of the aspects of pl^. 

Dialogue (or speech), needs little e:q>lanation. It contributes to 
character and plot.^ The voice becomes put of the character developaent 
both in its tone, pace, and dialect, and in the meaning of the words. 

While the drama curriculum is based on informal, improvisational 
techniques, a study of drama would be incomplete if it did not show the 
relationship between dramatic content and theatre form. Ey theatre fora 
we mean those devices employed to enhance and clarify the plot and char- 
acters, such as costumes, mk^yxp, lij^ts, sound effects, properties, and 
set\fUmishings. In grades >-6, lessons are included in idiich the children 
actively use these devices to help ccmnunicate their ideas and characters. 
Other lessons include shwt play scripts, so that the students can become 
familiar with the written f ozm of a {day, and encounter simple problems 
of staging. 



following the^unmaxy of drama elements and acting skills is a 
chart, pages 5%63 showing the various concepts introduced at each grade 
level. Ify studying the chart, ^e teacher will be able to see the se» 
quential development intended for each of the drama elements. 
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Theatre term ixnpliee presentation for an eudlenoe* However, the lee* 
eons in this curricxdusi, vdiether they uee improvieatlonal nethode or 
ecripte, are not intended to be perf oraed for an audience other than the 
claae awnibere th6o»elves# The purpose for including such lessens is 
sinply to faniliariie the students idth a few basic theatre techniques anl 
to shoir the relationship between content and fom* 

As stated earlieri drama means to do or to act* The central force of 
drama lies in the participants' physical manifestation of characters, plot, 
and dialogue-^in short, acting . 



ACTDP SKILLS 

The Instrument that the child (or actor) uses to crsate drama is hia^ 
self* He has his boc^, his voice, his mind. Obviously a few paragraphs 
cannot serve as a course in acting, so let us merely note the kind of 
exsrciees and experiences idiich allow the child to develop his instrument « 

Movsfnent ajxyrcises serve to free the child's energy and emotion; thay 
allow the child to become aware of the woridngs of his bod^ and to control 
tham; th^ allow him to develqp the ability to ccomunicate thro«i^ move- 
ment; th^ encourage him to unleash his imagination • Concentration 
exercises serve to help the child focus his attention on a single cir- 
cumstance or set of circxamstances to the exclusion of distracting factors* 
Concentration is absolutely essential if one is to create with belief « 
Sensory M^^-fln^iTT are a conscious attempt to sharr' n perception and open 
senses to heightened awareness > IDnagination exercises serve to extend 
the mind so that it sees many and pertiaps new possibilities and relation- 
ships« Speech exercises give needed practice in fluency of verbal com- 
aunication, as well as promoting clear articulation and voice control* 
Sometimes exsrciees are given specifically to develop sensitivity toward 
others and interacticn among players~clearly essential, since rarely does 
one act in isolation* 

Although there are specific exercises designed to help expand con- 
centration and imagination, these two elements should be present in evexy 
exercise* The extent to >^ich thqr are present vexy often detemines how 
successltil a particular exercise is* Concentration is observable both 
in body responses (movements appropriate to Ut^ objective of the action 
and consistently ai^Europriate to the character being developed) and verbal 
response (adherence to subject and/or objective)* Imagination is ob- 
servable in both body and verbal response* For example, the child can 
verbally describe a character or situation, create a plot from a variety 
of given stimuli, improvise dialogue in a sijbiiation, evaluate a scene and 
make suggestions for iB^ovanent, make the transfer from a given situation 
to one of his own making* finaginative body response may be seen in the 
use of many parts of the body to explore movements or in the cx^eating of 
a character movement and gesture; it may also be seen in response to a 
given stimulus^-for exanqple, developing an image from a movement, or a 
movement from an image* 
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SOOGESTIOIB FOR mOUm WE VSMfk CURRICOUtti 



1* Althoii^ theae Itaaons twre ^mh careftLUr pUnnad and thou^t 
ottt^ aach elaaa ia dlffaxwit and tha taachar ahould dacida for aach laaaon 
ufaathar tha natarial 4ni axaxtlaaa ara auitabla for hia claaa* If tha 
auggaaticna in an axarciaa do not fit tfia cHaa^if tha childran^a aK- 

farianea praclxidaa tha idaas g^rm, or if tha idaaa aam aithar too aophia- 
icatad nr too aiapla for tha groupj tha taachar ahould changa tha matarial 
ao tha . * .Idran can ralata to it* In chaqgins tha natarial, hcMevar^ an 
affort ahould ba aala to wA idth tiia cancapt ineludad in tha original 
laas<m» 

2* Ihaaa laaaooa ahould not ba uaad nithout datailad thou^ and 
planning baforehand* All tha poaaibilitiea of action ahould ba thou|^ 
throu^ ao tha taachar ia prqparad to diacuaa lAiat tha chiidran cona up 
nith in twm of tha objactlvaa for tha laaaon* 

It ia iaparatiTa that aach taachar aaka thaaa laaaooa part of his - 
and that ha praaanta thm in his own yiaar > Iha laaaona ara writtan aa tbi&f 
ara in ordar to AaU hmt a laaaon ahould flow* lhar ara not infcanliad tg 
i& uaad wbatiM > Aftar taachlng aavaral aaaaiona^ aach taachar will no 
doubt diacovar how anch or hov littla diacuaaion guidanea ia naedad in 
ordar to oqplora a concept vith hia particular claas* 

3* Iha laaaona ahould ba chackad wall in advanca ao that asgr nacaa- 
aary natariala can ba gatharad* In the table of contents for aach grade^ 
e notation ia aada of satarials which auqr be naadad for apacific laaaona* 

4* If the class naeda oora woxk in « certain araaj tha lasson can 
ba altered to suit the naad* For mxaaplm, if concentration is vezy Iw 
' et acne tim, a aeriea of coneentratioi. exavciaas would be helpfiil* Fol-* 
lowing thia introduction^ the auijor teaching concepts ara croaa-ref erenced 
in an indeot accordijqg to pertinent laaaona (see pages 7>-4» below)* It is 
perfectly aatiafactqoqr^ and even deairablOj to uae aoowciaea aore than 
onee^ eapacially it the children are particularly reaponaiTa to certain 
axerciaea* Alao> the teacher ahould feel free to uae axercisea fraa any 
grade level fron first throu^ six if they ara i^plicable to his claaa* 

Iha by->word ia "Ba flexible!" Ihere ahould be no hesitation to txy 
new ideaa* 

5# SoaM laaaona ara planned ao th^ will take two claaa aeaaiona* 
It ia uaually left to the teacher to decide where the first aeaaion ahould 
be texoinated* Ob the aecond day of a leaaon^ it ia wiae to give a wam* 
up exarrlaa before continuing the leaaon* If a apacific wam-)qp ia not 
indicated^ the teacher can uae one txta a previoua leaaon or one of hia 
own* 

6* There axe apacial laaaona for Sallowam and Chriatauis holidaya^ 
and for apring* Tha teacher ahould note where ttese laaaooa are ao they 
can be included at the appropriate tiaaa* 



7« Kovaoeirt is less restricted and much mors stable if the children 
take off their shoes. They should get into the habit of removing their 
shoes at the beginning of each drama session. If slippezy socks present 
a piroblem, th^ can also be removed until the end of the session. 

If seme children are concerned about soiling their clothes^ the 
teacher can ask them to wear suitable clothing on drama days~>8omething 
they won't mind doi^ floor work in. 

8. Many of the lessons can be used in the classrocm with very little 
or no fUmitusre adjustment. It is up to the teacher to determine >Aiat he 
considers to be enough space for particular exercises. The first few 
lessons in each grade should definitely be used in the regular classroom. 
Then, if there is a room or gym with more space available, a move may be 
desirable. It should be remembered, thou^, that a very large space 
presents different kinds of control problems. 

9* The use of a cymbal or tambourine, or other instrument, is a good 
control device. It can be used. to call the children to order, to start 
or stop action, to help create mood and ziqrttmiic background. Such a de- 
vice is far more effective than the teacher's voice. 

10. Never let the childi^en begin acting until all are concentrating 
and quiet. Insist that they wait for the signal to begin. 

U. Set }xp one inviolable ground rule when, and if, it seems neces-- 
saxy: If any childiren feel they cannot proceed without touching someone 
else, or if thqr interfere in aqy way with others, they may sit quietly 
and watch^ Respect for others' efforts must be a requisite. Each teacher 
will no doubt find his own way to handle this %dien the situation arises, 
but interfez^e should not be allowed to continue. 

12. Khen questions are asked, it is not necessary to hear a response 
from evexyone. The in^rtant point is to know that the children are re-* 
spending to the question inwardly, if not overtly. 

13. Groups: 

a Lessons often ask that the children work in paixrs. Try to 

see that each person worics with different partners ft'om one 
time to the next. 

b. Qrcxxp work usually starts with twos then progresses to ixw 
dude larger numbers. Irihen woridng in fours or fives, if 
some children seem left out and do not contribute, go back 
to using smaller groups. 

c. Vben small groiqpe are planning a scene, the teacher should 
go aronuxl to various groiqpe to see if each has an idea. If 
they are having difficulty, he can ask questions to help 
stimulate the flow of ideas. 
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If the students don't seem ready for Independertb group work^ 
the teacher can plan a scene with the entire class^ then 
either plajr the scene in groups^ or ask volunteers to play 
it for the rest of the class. 

IfAien various groups are playing their scenes sinniltaneously^ 
th^ do not have to end at the same time. The groups should 
be directed to sit down, right where they ow, iidien they are 
finished. They can watch until the other groups are done. 

f . Mien the word ''audience^' is mentioned in the lessons, the 
tern refers to those m^ers of the class watching other 
members perfom. The audita should always be directed 
to watch for scmething specifically related to the parti, a- 
lar drama concept with tiAiich the lesson deals. After 
watching, they should be given an opportunity to respond. 

g. In mapy lessons the option is giycin to have the groups play 
sixKultaneously or to have those wbo wish to do so play their 
scenes for the class. However^beware! Teachez*s have dis* 
covered that yiien the children aare allowed to play their 
scenes for the class too often, their playing often becomes 
superficial and the level of concentration is poor. In 
other words, they begin to play only to an audience, rather 
than becoming involved in the ixxLe and the creative process. 
It is not necessary nor is it desirable to show scenes 
every time. 

h. When a group does show their scene, they must be willing 
to share their voices so that they can be heard. Other* 
wise th^ should not be allowed to show the scene. If 
voice projection is a big problem in the class, some speech 
exercises may be in order. 

14. Rifiploy a student to be stage manager to help set the stage, give 
the signal for action, work the lijjhts, etc., ^enever possible. 

15. If the class seems too excited at the end of the session to work 
satisfactorily at scmsthing else, be sure to use a brief relaxation exer- 
cise or concentration exercise to help them calm doHn. A discussion or 
quiet music can also be helpfUl. 

16. The term "side coach** refers to the brief connejits or questions 
made to help direct concentration or heighten mood introduce a new 
idea while the children are acting. Students soon learn to listen to the 
teacher's voice while thqr Qonbinue to play. 

17* The teacher should keep in mind that all responses, sincerely 
intended, are acceptable. He should not go into lessons with preconceived 
ideas of what is ^'correct** or acceptable. Their way may be better! 
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18, If certain scenes and characters seem too superficial^ the prob-* 
lem will probably lie In one of two areas. Firsts the students may not 
have identified sufficiently with the characters. In this case^ the teacher 
can ask further questions to elicit how the students would feel and lAiat 
they would do in this kind of situation. If th^ still cannot identif^^ 
the material is wrong for them. Txy another lesson instead* 

Secor^^ the students may have started with good involvement^ but per- 
haps they have beccme easily distracted and unable to sustain the cha3v 
acters. In this case^ more exercises in concentration and sense awepre* 
ness may be in order^ to cause them to focus on details and objectives. 

19* Childa^en are often directed in these lessons to close their 
eyes. The purpose for this is to aid concentration and to help thm visu* 
alize the action before they, actually do it. Most children have no trouble 
closing their eyes^ but occasionally a few seem xmable to do it on demand. 
In such cases^ they can simply look down at the floor, with ^es lowered 
rather than closed. 

20 • Use of tapes: 

a. There are tapes irecoxded for grades 3-6. Th^y are intended 
for use at a particular point, noted in the ciirriculum. 
Descxlption of the tapes, and specific suggestions for using 
them, axB included^in the lesson plans. The tapes should 
be played at a speed of 7^1/2 ips. 

b. The teacher shoitLd be sure to listen to the tape before 
using it in class. 

c. The length of the tapes varies. Althou{^ a tape may be 
only fifteen minutes long, the lesson itself msy take longer 
if the students az*e directed to do a specific scene at the 
end* 

d. iOthougih there is time allowed on the tapes for dividing in» 
to groups, preparing scenes, etc., the time allowance may 
not be adequate for the class* If this is the case, the 
tape can be stqpped until the childx^n are ready^ then 
started again. 

e» 6ef(^6 playing any of the tapes, except those with stories, 
the children should be directed to take off their shoes and 
find their own space so th^ are ready for action. 

21. The teacher's attitude is important to the success of the pro- 
gram. If he goes into the lessons with a spirit of ton and of an ad- 
venture to be shared, the students *will respond jLn kind and learn more as 
A result. Relax and enjcQr! 
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NOTES ^ 2® OSE ^ SCRIPTS (i^plicabla to grades >6) 

1. The scripts are not intended to be performed for an audience other 
than the class in which they are used. 

2. They are intended to be read (rather than memorized) as they are 
acted out^ for the rest of the class. The sczdpts are shorty usually nu>» 
ning about ten minutes « 

3# a. Third and fourth ^ rade scripts ; 

There are nine plays included. They are adaptions of folk 
tales ^ fairy tales^ or norths. Six of the plays have narrative versions 
in the literature curriculum. 

There are only five lessons in each grade calling for scripts. 
The teacher should choose the plays according to the interests of his par^ 
ticular class. Nattirally^ the teacher may use as maxqr scripts as he yants 
to. Our only request isuthat the teacher does not introduce the first 
script until the lesson designated for it appears in the currlculum~for 
exanqple^ Lesson 22 in third grade^ Lesson 21 in fourth grade. Hie scripts 
should not be used to the exclusion of the other lessons^ or the students 
will lose ground in concentration and involvement. 

b. Fifth and sixth ^ade scripts : 

lliere are fi/e pl£^s included* Two of the plays have been 
adapted frcm stories in the fifth and sixth grade literature curriculum: 
"The Gat That Walked 1^ Himself" and "The Story of Keesh." These will be 
much more meaningftil if xiiej are used after they have been introduced 
in narrative fozm._ The other three plays are folk tales we thought fifth 
and sixth gradex^s would especially enjoy. 

4* Please note that the scripts are included in the cuxriculm 
only after jA least ^ to ^ lessons of informal drama . The students 
must have many experiences in inqprovising before they can use the scripts 
successfully. 

5* On a day when a script is used^ only the members of the class 
who are the play will be: involved in the preparations. Copies are in- 
cluded for aach speaking part^ one for the teacher^ and one or two extra 
copies to be shared among those ^o have non^spea^dng parts or are members 
of a crowd. 

6. Seme characters have very few lines^ and^ in a couple of plays^ 
there are characters necessary to the action ^o have no lines, liiis 
practice has been f oUoMod so that all levels of reading ability can be 
acconmodated. 

7* Below is a suggested general procedure^ althour*' each teacher 
will probably find a format that suits his students and .'ime aiKl space 
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needs more specifically^ as he woxics with the scripts. The preparation 
can be done in one day or it can be divided so tha^ it takes two days • 

a* At the beginning of the day^ the teacher announces that the 
script calls for a certain number of people. He asks for 
volunteers. VJhen choosing the participants^ he should txy 
to keep a balance between good readers and slow readers. 
For the first script^ try to choose students ^dio can work 
well independently and will cooperate in a group situation. 
They will help set the tone for the remaining scripts. 

b. Give a script to each child. They read it out loud^ in a 
group^ tdiile the teacher listens. The teacher e^qplains any 
words that might be new to tiiem. For tiie first reading^ it 
is' not important who reads which part . 

c. Cast them in specific parts ^ keeping in mind ability levels 
of reading. It is vital that they understand each character 
is important and necessary to the plot^ no matter how few or 
many lines he speaks* VOienever an actor is on stage he 
should act as the character wottld^ Aether he is speaking 
or not. 

d* Have them read the play aloud again^ each person reading his 
own part. From this point on^ they can probably do the rest 
of the preparation Hone, with very little teacher guidance. 

e. Following each sczlpt is a list of questions for the actors. 
Each actor should loc^ at and answer to himself the questions 
pertaining to his particular character. The questions re- 
quire the actor to use his imagination about the character. 
The answers are not always specifically in the script. 

f • Encourage them to decide how to stage the play. It is best 
if one particular area of the rocm is always designated as - 
the stage. The students then decide idiere the doon are, 
what furniture should be included and idiat th^ can panto*- 
mime, where they will go ^en th^ are off««stage* Specific 
staging considerations are listed following each acript. 

If a single curtain or cardboard screen can be set up, it 
will add to the illusion of the theatre. It will also prove 
less distractlxig to other r :xdente ^ihen the play is being 
rehearsed. 

^ Because it is difficult to handle props when leading a scrij^t, 

most action is better yiien pantomimed, unless the students 
think the props are absolutely necessaxy. 

g. Have the cast read throu^ the script again, including any 
bits of action they feel necessazy or suitable to the play. 
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One person could be designated as director to give suggestions 
for action and to make sure each person is "sharing his 
voice" (that is^ speaking loudly enough)* 



Another person could be the stage manager to do things like 
woxic the li^ts, if there are any, or call curtain, or put 
the furniture or other set pieces in the ri^t places vihen 
the scenes change, etc* The stage manager and the director 
can look at the Staging Suggestions noted in the lesson ac- 
cooqpanying each script* 

Th^ may want to rehearse the play more than once, depending 
upon the time available aiKi their enthusiasm* The plays are 
flexible enou^ so that they can be done very simply or quite 
elaborately, accordiJig to the imagination of the cast* 

h* Have the caist read the play for the class* 

i* After the play, the teacher can lead the audience in applause, 
if they don't applaud spontaneously* (Sometimes they won't 
think to clap in a school situation*) Then, the class can 
disctiss the story, amusing situations, or seme of the chai^ 
acters with the class* But the teacher should try to guide 
the children away trm making rmarks about the quality of 
the acting in any way that is critical* Suggestions for 
evaluation follow each script. 

If there was a general problem in the presentation, such as 
the actors not speaking loudly enough or evezyone being 
huddled together, the teacher mi^t ask the class what to do 
to improve these things* He can deal with the problem as if 
everyone is involved and each one can improve* The problems 
should be approached as a challenge and in the spirit of 
tViXi. It mi^t be advisable to wait until the day after the 
play to discuss problems* 



8* The relative language difficulty for all of the plays is approxi- 
mately the same* However, some i^Lays are more complicated than others in 
respect to the number of scenes or stagiifig problems* following is a 
list of the plays, progressing from the sisqpler ones to the more cooqplex* 
If a play has a narrative counterpart in the Liter^ature curriculum, that 
fact is noted after the title* 



The Contest 



(Adapted from a Greek north* 
Narrative version in the third 
and fourth Kvade literature 
curriculun*) 



The Indian Cinderella 



(Adapted frm an American Indian 
faixy tale*) 
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TwD Nelriibors 

The Fool of the World and 
The Flyiry Ship 

The Hjaanmer of Thor 

Deiicalion and the Flood 

Rumplestiltskin 

Pie Maff ic Drum 

The jSouire^s Bride 

The Cat That V^alked ^ Himself 

The Story of Keesh 



(Adapted flrom a French folk 
tale. Narrative version in the 
third and fourth grade litera- 
ture curriculum.) 

(Adapted fi^om a Russian faixy 
tale. Narrative version^ in an 
Irish rather than Russian tell-* 
ing, in tJie third and fourth 
grade literatxire curriculum.) 

(Adapted £rm a Norse north. 
Narrative version in the third 
and fourth grade literature 
curriculum.; 

(Adapted frcm a Greek north. 
Narrative version in the third 
and fourth grade literature 
curriculum.} 

(Adapted ft'om the Grimm brothers 
fairy tale. Narrative version 
in the third and fourth grade 
literatxire curriculum.) 

(Adapted traoL an African folk 
tale.) 

(Adapted tT<M a Scandinavian 
folk tale.) 

(Adapted f2*om the story by Rud-- 
yard Kipling. Narrative version 
in the fifth and sixth grade 
literature curriculum, j 

(Adapted Arom the stoxy by Jack 
London. Narrative version in 
the fifth and sixth grade 
literature curriculum.) 
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TABLE OP CONTEHTS 



Drama ; Grades One and Two 

A« Exercises based on poems and stories in the Literature strand 

If- 

B. Selected individual lessons 

"Clowns" 
"Shoes" 

"Walking" _ 
"Tangled" 
^ "Conceixbrating Game" 
"A Special Present" 
"Remembering Sunnier" 
"Simple Classroom Puppetry" 
"More Puppets Frcm Anything" 
"People Puppets and Balloons" 
"Pictures" 
"Happiness Is" 
"Trouble Is" ' 

C. Short Activities 

Holidays and Seasons 

Senses 

Animals 

Play 

Make-Believe 
ttiscellaneous 

Dramg : Grades Three and Four 

Drama C - Sound tapes with lessons 4> 12a^ and 31^32 
Drama D - Sound tapes with lessens 6a^ 10^ and 12 
Dramatizations: "The Hammer of Thor" and "The Squire's Bride" 
"Deucalion and the Flood" and "The Contest" 
"Two Neighbors" and "The Magic Drum" 
"The Pool of the World and the Flying Ship" 
"Rumplestiltskin" and "The Indian Cinderella" 

Draaa- Gry^es Fjja SS^ §^ 

Drama V Sound tapes ^rith lessons 6^ 10^ 2D, and 35 
Drama VI - Sound tapes with lessons 6, 12, 15> and 37-38 
Dramatizations: "The Stoxy of Keesh" and '»The Cat That Walked by 
. Himself" 



INDEX TO EXERCISES^- 



Third Grade 

COKCEMTRATION 

Lessons 2, 3, 
5, 12, U, 15, 
16, 17, 21, 

23, 25, 29 

Lessons 1, 2, 
5, a, 9, 11, 
16, 16^ 20, 

24, 27-28, 
29, 33, 35 

SENSE PERCEPTION 

Lessons 3, 4, 
5, a, 12, 13, 
15, 16, 20, 

25 - 

Lessons 1, 2, 
3, 4, 6, 7, 
9;. 10, 12, 
U, 15, a, . 
24, 33, 35, 
36 

SPEECH 

Lessons 14, 
IS, 25, 37 



CHiL>..;TER 

Lessons 6, 7, 

. 10, 17, 19, 

39-40 



Fourth Grade 



Lessons 1, 3, 
4, 5, 7, 11, 
13, 16, 17, 
20, 22, 36 



Lessons 2, 4, 
6, 7, 18, 19, 
20, 28, 30, 37 



Fifth Grade 



Lessons 2, 3, 
14, 17, 18, 
27 



Lessons 18, 32, 
39 



Sixth Grade 



Lessons 2, 3, 
21, 35 



Lessons 1, 3, 6, Lessons 1, 2, 
8, 16, 20, 29, 5, 7, 13, 19, 
32 23, 31, 38 



Lessons 1, 2, 3, Lessons 1, 2, 

4, 5, 6, 9, 10, 3, 4, 6, 8, 

12, 15, 16, 18, 10, 26, 27, 28 

20, 28, 29, 32, 36, 37, 39 
33, 34, 37, 39, 
40 



Lessons 9, 12, Lessons 12, 
14, 22, 25, 30, 15, 18, 24 
34 



Lessons 3, 5, 8, 10, 
17, 2^23, 27, 28, 
30, 32, 33, 35, 
40-a 



Lessons 1, 2, 4, 14, 
22-23 



Lessons 1, 2, 3, 4, 
5, 6, 10, U, 22-23, 
25, 26, 27, 30, 31, 
35 



Lessons 5, 7, 
10, 11, 13, 
27, 29, 33, 
36 



Lessons 4, 5, 

a, 9, 10, 13, 

17, 26, 32, 
36, 37, 41 



Lessons 7, 11, 13, 
15, 16, 18, 26 



Lessons 5, 7, 9, 15, 
16, 21, 40-41 



^If students need more >rork in a certain area, the teachei* may want 
to use exercises in that area from a different grade level. 
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Thlr4 Gyade 



Foiurth G£§de 



Fifth Grade Sixth Grade 



PLOT 



Lessons 8> 
19, 23, 29 



28, 35 

Lights 
Lesson 11 



S9enety 



Make-Up 



Lessons 4, 8, 
11, 17, 32, 



THEATRE FORM 
' bosiime 

Lessons 23- Lessons 19, 



23-24 
Lesson 15 



Sound 

Lessons U, Lesson 34 
18 

Properties 



Lessen 15 



Lessons 7> 10^ Lessons 8^ 12^ 14> 

14, 19, 20, 17, 19, 25, 32, 

23, 28, 32, 33, 37--38, AO-Al 
38, 39, 41 



Lesson 22 

Lesson 11 
Lesson 16 

Lesson 29 
Lesson 29 



Lesson 27 

Lesson 22*23 
Lesson 15 

Lesson 33 
Lessons 19, 31 
Lesson 36 
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1HE LANGUAGE STRAND 



Teaching About Language 



There are two kinds of language instruction. The goal of one is tg 
develop sH^Q^ ixi using language . The goal of the other is- tg teach some- 
thing about language . These two kinds of instruction are intertwined in 
much of this elenentaxy Biglish currleulxm. Thou^ thegr are related, a 
teacher should be aware of the differences because of the differences in 
>diat to expect from each and the techniques of teaching. The differences 
in the two are related to lAat linguists call linguistic caoBaetenee and 
linguistic perfomanee . 

As linguists use the term, linguistic competence refers to the intetw 
nalised knowledge of the rules of language that enables any normal human 
being, no matter what his baekgrounti or culture, to produce utterances in 
bis language and to understand the utterances of others. It is i^t we 
acquire in the first few years of life as we learn our native language. 
It is probably not possible to actually teach this kind of ccnqpetence. In 
fact, it is iiqpossible to prevent a normal human being from acquiring it. 
How this happens isn't very well understood yet, but it semns clear that 
we unconsciously acquire a i4iole set of rules for producing sentences. 
Ey the tine a child ccmes to school he has acqjoired a substantial part of 
this body of rules that govern his use of language. He can think and 
talk in sentences, many of thorn quite complex. He can make statements, 
both affiznative and negative, can ask questions and give commands. He 
can conbine simple sentences into more complex ones. He of course does 
this without being aware of idiat he is doing. 

Linguistic wrf?rmnff? hsm ^ pozvon uses his inter- 

nalized knowledge of the language. Performance varies Arom person to 
person, and each of us has different levels of perfomanc^,la^;i different 
times, depending upon such things as time, situation, our physical well- 
being, and state of mind. Language instruction in spelling, writing, and 
the effective use of language is really concerned with performance. Both 
ecaq;x>sition and literature are concerned with the uses of language— with 
performance. 

The olthm kind of language instruction— teaching t^out language— is 
more concerned' with linguistic cctqpetence than with performance. Its 
goals are primarily: 

1. To make the child aware of language and what he is able 
to do with it. 

2. To help him understand something about what language is 
and how it worics. 
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3* To cl«t«lop in hlA an interest id and curioaity alKut 
language and a aenae of confidence in taia cm abiUty to 
uae it. 

What does it aean, to teaeh aboat language? Vhen ve auike a child 
conaciotta of idiat a sentence is we are teaching Ma about language. If 
we BfKe hin conaeious that aoOM aentences are stataomxta and sane fjxt 
queatlona, we are teaching his about language. Mien we aake hin conacicus 
that if wo> give him a atatcoMnt he can turn it into a question, we are 
showing him soawthing about his own linguistic caapetence. This isn't 
sonething sooMone has to teach hin. He already knows how to do it— and 
nangr, aangr other thin^. When you make him conscious that aa a hxnan 
being he can uae lanpiage and can do aangr things^.becauae he can use it, 
that animals can't, we are teaching. him about language. }h are .eaching 
him about language when we help him realise that he can use language to 
get what he wants; to coannnieate with people far away; and to tell 
people lAiere, when, and i^t. ibid we are teaching about language when 
we teach him that language haa sounds and parts that go together in a 
certain way, i^h he is already aware of, and that worda have many kinda 
of meaning. 

The language strand in this cutrioulum is not concerned so much with 
the usea of language as with the nature of language itself as a uniqusly 
human phenomenon. (Other narts of the curriculum are concerned primarily 
with the uses of language.) This approach to language atudy is based on 
several convictions: 1) that language is such an ia^oztant part of human 
aodatenee that it ia wortfatdiile for hiinans to understand something (dbcut 
it; 2) that elamentazy achool children have already acquired the coBq;aex 
aet of rules that enables tham to use their language, thou^ they ai'e not 
aware of what they know; 3) that the purpoae of language study in the 
school ahould be to help children become aware of lAat they know about 
and can do with language; and 4) that auch an awareness is of interejst to 
children because it helps tham to appreciate and understand aoowthing 
about thflnaelTas. Throuj^out the curriculum, we oqphasise wliat the child 
already Iq^ws and can understand, about hinaelf . Indirectly, developing 
an attitude of appreciation for and intereat in language shsuld carzy 
over to the leaaons in other parts of the curriculum i4iere students. ure 
concerned with the uses of language. 

The language lessons in this curriculum incorporate a nuniber of the 
concepts ant principles and soim ^of the information which have been made 
available by modem linguistic study. These concepta are developed at 
different levels in different years, thus reflecting the philosophy of 
Jerome Bruner that children can understand the basic prinrlplea of any 
disc^jdins if the principles are preaented at a simple at unsophisticated 
level. The lessons for grades 3-o are organised into separate but ^«lated 
units, each of which develops ons of the concepts about language, ilie 
curriculum for gradea 1 and 2, althoui^ it is intended to be luistructured, 
pzwides a background of understanding thjA the curriculuoi of the hi^er 
grades can build oo. The concepts, as th^ are developed in grades 3-6, 
are discussed in the following paragraphs. 
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!• LBXtgMnf^^ is m internalized human system s All living creatures 
have seme means ui commmicating with other creatxires of their own species* 
These means range firom simple tactile signals by ithich onsH^elled crea- 
tures attract others of the same species, to the ompLex system of the 
social insects aid of man. Han ccnmunicates by means of human language* 
Though language is not man's only means of conmanication it is the most 
ccmplex, and other means are related to language and can be interpreted 
by language. Human Itoguage shares some of the characleristics of the 
ccmmunicatj.on systems of the lower animals . Like them, it makes use of 
arbitrary sjmbols that are used in a predictable way, that is, according 
to rales. Each species of creature has its own system. Some systems 
are quite limited in Uie messages that can be produced. Ihe^ human system 
is organized in such a way that an infinite nunber of messages (sentences) 
are possible. This is one of the characteristics of the language of 
humans that is shared almost no other species. 

In most ^sterns, the creatures using the system can both produce 
messages and understand messages being produced Iqr other menbers of the 
species. Humans are both hearers and speakers of the language. But the 
one chanicteristic of human language which, as faif as we knoiir, is peculiar 
to the human system is that humans need no innediate stinpolf. to trigger 
the use of language. Man can cconunicate about idiat h^pened l<»ig ago 
and far away; he can use his language to communicate aboi*t idiat may never 
happen as well as about abstract ideas. This oiA«.^^acteri8tic is undoubtedly 
related to his ability to devaibp a convex civilization and to the nature 
of the human miixl itself. S6 the study of language helps us know some-* 
thing about ourselves » 

The lessons in the first two units of the third and fourth grade, 
ttHuman Language'' and ''Conmunication ^sterns, ^ and the firat unit in the 
fifth and sixth grade language curriculum are concerned with this concept 
of 1 nguage. Th^y attenqpt to do two things: 1) by ccnqE>aring human Ian-* 
guage with animal systems of communication, they attempt to make students 
aware of how human language differs trm animal systems and how it en- 
ables human beings to do many things that animals cannot do; and 2) 1^ 
examining various systems, the lessons txy to make students aware that 
language is a system which tiiey already have and can use. 

2. £hS system consists of a set of rules . The third unit of the 
third and fourth grade curricultm, ^'You Already I&iow It,** and the second 
unxo of the fifth and sixth grade curriculum, "How Sextences Are Made,'' 
are concerned with the nature of the system, that is, with the actual 
structure of sentences and how th^ are put together. This is the area 
of language study ccnmonly refenred to as grammar, and it is important 
that we now define this term as it is used in connection with this ctuv 
riculum. Many people believe that there is a "corr ^t*' and an "incorrect" 
way to use language, and that grammar is what tells us which is idiich. 
For them, that >Mch th^ consider correct is grammatical and that idiich 
id incorrect is ungrammatical* Moreover, thi^ believe that correctness 
refers to the f oms preferred by the speakrs of "standard Shglish, " al» 



thcfQ^ the forms of standard fiigiish vaxy greatly frcm place to place 
and pers^ to person. 

the term lyamnar as it is tised in modem linguistic stiutjr^ however, 
refers not to a standard of correctness iaposed from without but to the 
internalized rules idiich sneakers of a languagp follow in producing and 
understanding the sentences of their language^ and t o description of 
these niles> A sentence is gramatical, cording to this definition, ix" 
it has been produced accordi^ to the rules of the system. It is ungratt- 
natical if it has not. Ibus 

I ain't got no pencil. 

and 

I d<m*t have anor pencil. 

are both ajgltsh sentences produced by rules of the language. One of the 
sentences is preferred by one set of spellers of Kqglish, and the ot!ier 
Iqr another. But both sentences belong to the language, and both have 
been produced l^^ the internalized rules of the spedcera. Ihqr sinply 
represent tuo different varieties of Bqglish. On the other hand, 

hare don't no pencil I 

has not been produced by any rules of Ehgligih and would be used by no 
speakers of Soglish. It is a ccoq[>letely ungramatical group of words. 
A study of grannar, then, is concerned with describing the actual system 
that is language. 

This elmMotaxy school curriculum does not concentrate on the rules 
of grawar nor on grmmnar as a formal ^tem.. ^Bather, it is concerned 
with deirelopiz^ seme concepts and making stadmts familiar with some 
terminology that will prepare them for a more detailed study of gramar 
in later years. It mi^ be called a pre*>graaBar curriculum. 

One of the ccmcepts developed in this language curriculum is that 
sentences are made of parts within parts within parts. Students are 
made aware thi^ they already subconsciously recognize the differences 
between th# various parts of sentences and know how to put them together. 
After thfT have identified sons of the parts—not by definitioior by name, 
bj^ by seeing, how ^hey b^ve in sentences — ^th^ learn idiat the parts are 
eailedt nouns, verbs, adjectives, adverbs, etc. 

Students also discolor that ttiey knew how to ccnbine sentences and 
to change sentences around according to gran&atical rules. They can make 
questions out of affirmative sentences and affiraative sentences cut of 
questions, passives out of actives and acti^ out of passives. Tb^ know 
how to make sentences negative. They know how to make relative clauses, 
wLtbout knowing what a relative clauee is. The mnphasis throu^out is in 



shcwiog students idiat they already know about language and are doing with 
it all the tine^ not Just in the classroom. Has kind of awareness is 
sound preparation for the specific study of gramar in the jurLor hig^ 
school years. 

In the lanffiage curriculum we make no sustained atteoqpt to inqpose a 
particular variety of English. This is not to say that it is uniinportant 
for students to beccne aware of the differences between the usage preferred 
by educated speakers of Ehgjieh and the forms these speaken avoid* It 
is to say that we do not believe one can isqpose a different variety of 
Engli^ merely Igr setting iq^a Ubt of ■'do's^ and ^^don^ts" in the class- 
room. It is our conviction^ based on much evidence in linguistic re- 
search^ that peqple do not change their patterns of usage until it be- 
comes expedient for thma to do eo^ and l^at this normally doesn*t haiipen 
in the alcmrataty school years* Qc the other hand^ if we make young 
children overly anxious about vhethet they aM saying the ^'ccrrecf thing^ 
01^ not^ we can inhibit their free use of langiagg^ and it is this firee 
use that we want to emphasise in these early years. Once students have 
xeamed to expnss themselves both in writing and in speaking with ease 
and fluency^ they can be held increasingly^ throo^^ the six years of 
junior and senior hi^ school^ to the requirements of educated usage^ as 
th^ are to other conventions of the adult world. 

3* Words are the building blocks of Ifflg&aSS* Althooc^ teachers of 
English lang^age arts should be aware that words themselves can be brokw 
doun into smaller units (usually called moriliemes), it is not inaccurate 
to think of them as the building blocks of language. The units on words 
in this curriculum, called "Rm With Words" in the third and fourth grades 
and simply ^'Ifords*' in the fifth and sixth, are concerned with shewing 
students all the various things they already know about words: that they 
are pronounced, thay hava various kinds of meanings^ and th^ have dif- 
ferent ftincticns in the sentences of the language. In the fifth and sixth 
grade curriculum and in a few lessons in the third lod fourth, students 
learn something about the history of words and how they have entered the 
language* At each level there are sections on using the dictionary. Over-* 
all, the units are intended to make students curioo^s about words; con- 
scious of the way th^ use thma; and proud of their individual stock of 
words (their word bank), which they are encouraged to increase. 

4. T»ang»age is fTf^^^B^?! chamriLnB * As Ixmg as language is used it 
will change. Ihe process is usually so gradual that we are not aware of 
it, but because of what we know about how language has changed in the past 
we can be certain that it is changing ri^t now. Over a long period of 
time the changes are quite regular, thou^ thay may seem isolated and un* 
related at any given mcment in history. Wa don't know what causes many 
of the changes, particularly changes in pronunciation and granmar, but 
we do know that certain events in history hwn had an effect on language. 
English is different from other languages because of various historical _ 
events. One was the coning of the Germanic tribes, the Angles and Sasoxns 
and Jutes, to the British Isles, where th^ were isolated trm the speakers 
of dialects of the language. Another was the invasion of Ehgland Iqr the 
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FranclKspeakiqg Nontana, ufao ruled it for several centuries^ leaving a 
naxk on the languiee. 

1^ Laqguage V and VI the section on language change, called **Lan- 
goage Rietozy," attenpts only to oake stude nts conscious of language 
chwges Iqr letting tbim see and hear Ek^lish in various stages of its 
develoiment and by tellii^ th«m aibout sons of the historic^. events that 
have had an effect on the language that thay speak today. Ihere is no 
unit on langua<^ history as such in the third and fourth grade curriculum. 
Bistead, studentc are briefly introduced, in the unit called ^Vm mth ' 
Words," to the fact that words have a history. 

5* Language has great variety ^ Because language is constantly 
changing and because of the great varie^ of factors idiich affect l a n gffage, 
it is inevitable that languages vaiy from place to place and tiw to time. 
Even individual speakers of the same language vaxy greatly in the lan- 
guage th^ use*- PecpJje idio beloqg to the sama speech coanni^, that is, 
vho^live dose togeUier and speak the sans varied of & laqguag^, are 
said to speak a dialeet of the language. Each of us speaks a dialect 
of fiiglish, for exanple. Mo one dialect is any better intrinsically than 
axqr c^ier. It is ju^t different • Dialects vary in pronunciaticm, gr am - 
matical structure, and vocabulary. In addition to the variation a m o n g 
dialects, within any one dialect there are variations in style lAich de- 
pend on the occasion and the purpose for iddch we are speaking. Wa are, 
for example, more f omal with seme peqple than wi^b others, and more 
formal on some occasions thait-oii others. 

Ihe purpose of the lessons in the unit called "Variation in Lan- 
guage<> in the third and fourth grade curriculom and "Variation" in the 
fifth and sixth grades is to help students understanl 1) that variations 
and differuices exist in languages as in other things (we don't all look 
alike, dress alike, act alike}; and 2) that such differences are natural 
and inevitable* Ihe intent is to develop an attitude of tolerance for 
individual differences, in language as in cithw things, and jIso to help 
students become aware of some of the )cinds of differences that exist. 
Such an awareness and taLerance should eventually contribute to an under^ 
standing of the dif fejnences between the usag? of educated speakers and 
the foims that ^ese qpeakers avoid and should help students, in later 
years, to choose intelligently for themselves the variety of Thjglish 
they wish to speak* 

Usually the variations Arom the nom %Adch one finis in a classroom 
icake up a fairly small percentage of the total language output of any 
one child. Basically, since we are all speakers of fiiglish, our^dialects 
are more alike than different, else wc could not understand one another. 
But for someone liho quivers ^Aen he hears the word "ain't," this small 
percentage may receive far more attention than it deserves prc^pc»rtionately. 
For those teachixg in some of the inner city schools the variation may be 
greater. That is, there may be students %diose dialects vaxy to the ex» 
tent that thay interfere with coomunicaticn, almost as a foreign language 
would. In other words, the dialects may include manz basic rules that 
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differ trm those of standard Emglish. In that event a ieacher needs to 
understaml the nature of the differences and should sedc help ou .ide of 
this curriculum. Such students require special instruction and a dif- 
ferent kind of curriculum* 



The Lanmaff Strand for Grades 1 and 2 

The laqguage perfomance of mangr children in the pfimazy grades (and 
older) ie not equal to their ccnqpetmce. Therefore one of the goals of 
language instruction in these grades is to raise their level of perfomance^ 
to help them use better tdiat thsy alreadj knoir unccmsciously. 

Again^ though there is much that is not knoMn about hour people acquire 
laqgqage^ it se«ai8 clear that performance can best be developed Igr pro- 
vidLog th0 envirooient and the experiences that 6oqk>sa children to Ian- 
guag^ and roqpire tbm to use it in natural situations. A child that has 
been talkad to a lot and has grown ixp in the kind of enviroaBenb that en** 
ables him to converse frequently with other? usually arrives at school 
with a hi^er level of linguistic perfonaance than one that has not been 
raised in an envirooDsnb reqoiring much use of language. This has nothing 
to do with his IQ. _ . 

So it would sem that one of the most premising ap|a:t>aches for de-» 
veloping liogiiistic performance in the primary years is to provide the 
esqperiences for the child to hear and use language frequratly. The ex- 
pwience iqpproach to ccaqKisiticn in this curriculun atten^its to do just 
that. As in the iqpper grades^ it creates the necessity and the desire to 
use language and provides ways to explore its x^es. In a different wqt 
the literature curriculum does this also^ by providing nuch exposure to 
language used imaginatively and effectively, iind to the exte it that Ian-* 
guage is involved in drama» the curriculum also provides an ^nvlronmenb 
idiere the child will be motivated to develop his linguistic performance. 

The language curriciUnm Itself^ in the primary grades as in the iqqper 
grades^ is more concerned with teaching about language and in doing so 
uses two ^qpproaches. Since any experience that involves language can 
provide an opportunity to talk abc language^ there are a variety of 
suggested activities in connection with the stories and poems in the 
literature section. Th^ deal with many aspects of language. It is not 
intended that they should all be used. They should be selected with 
great care at i^ipropriate mooenbs so that th^y enhance rather than da-* 
tract troai the enjcymrat of the poem or story. Thqr are provided to help 
the teacher spot the opportunities for language instruction vhich can be 
used idmn anything involving the use of language is being studied. 

The other approach to teaching about language is independent of the 
other strands in this curriculum. It consists of a variety of game-like 
activities %diich require students to use language and to discover some-* 
thing about It and about what they are able to do with it. For exanple^ 
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there are games that require children to build sentences and help them 
discovert that iiords go together in a certain order. There are sentence- 
comb in i n g games that provide practice in constnictiqg conqplex sentences. 
Each of the games concentrates on a specific aspect or fact about lan- 
guage* There is little or no attempt to analyze or identify parts Iqr 
name* The idea is that bgr isolating a pazorjxiular language fact and bundl- 
ing a game around it^ ne can make the child conscious of the particular 
fact* For example^ a game that concentrates on - j. the ways it is pos- 
sible to tell iiiiere something is, would develop an awareness in the child 
of this kind of part in the language* It could, also j of course, increase 
the child's ability to use tills kind of par^* ' vLater on in school he 
will learn that tiiis kind of part is called a '^place adverbial*") The 
overall purpose, of course, is to provide familiarity with many aspects 
of language that can serve as a starting place for the more structured 
curriculum of the later years* 



The Foimat of the Lessons for (&*ade& 3-6 

The teacher material for the third and fourth grade curriculum con- 
sists of seven units bound in.se.'en separate booklets. Each booklet con- 
tains an introductozy section iMch includes a statement of the pur- 
po8e(s) of the unit, a list of materials needed for teaching it, and back- 
ground information about the concepts to be taught* In additi<m there is 
a specific statonent of purpose and list of mateirials for each individual 
lesson and a detailed section of suggested procedures to use. Most lessons 
also include suggestions for possible extension activities* Some lessons 
I . no student material, but nhenevw there is material for the student 
a cop7 will follow the teacher version of the lesson* Copies for the 
student are printed separately and are contained in manila folders 
labeled with the nane of the tinit, the name of the lesson, and the ^^e 
level* In each folder are raou^ copies of a lesson so that each student 
may have cm * 

Many lessons also include siqpplementazy material consistir^ of such 
things as tc^nes^ charts, material to use or the overhead, activi^ cards, 
etc* KL} ' a supfd^ementary material (except the tapes) for each unit is 
found inside a Siqyplementary Miaterial enve?"-*e iddch is inserted in the 
cqpy of the teacher's guide for that unit* 

The teacher versions of each of the lessons in the fifth and sixth 
grad^ curriculum include a statmnant of purpose of the lesson, a de-* 
scription of the content, idiatever background infoxm&tion is needed to 
teach the lesson, and seme suggestions for procedure* A cop7 of the 
student lesson is also included idien there is one. Copies for the stu* 
dents are filed separately in manila folders labeled wLth the name of the 
unit, the number of the lesson, the name of the lesson, and the grade level* 

The units called <*Iou Alreac^ Know It" and ^Fm \fLth Words** are the 
same for both third and fourth grades* Each includes seme material 
idiich is probably more suitable for the fourth grade level than for the 



third. Suggestions az*e made for using this material only with the more 
advanced students. When choices are possible^ as they often are^ in se-* 
lecting material to use^ these are noted. 



The Approach in Grades 3-^ 

Thro'^ghoot the curriculum the approach is inductive. The lessons 
are for \ most part designed to get students to tMnk about language 
for themsexves and to help the teacher induce cratain infonnation and 
generalizations iroai the students. The emphasis should be on developing 
the child < 8 natural curiosity about language creating an airareness of 
and interest in language as a vexy personal things but not on imposing 
the *^ri^t" answers at evexy point. The history lessons, of coirse, 
necessarily consist of information idiich the students will read about. 
But there are also questions lAiich should lead to generalizations. 
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THE COMPOSmON STRAND 



The conqposltion curriculum is based on the bellex' ^at effSctive 
speaking and writing can be taught^^that careftiUy plai ^ lessons ca"' 
encourage growth in cognitive skills and verbal expresr ^n. But because 
we recognize that con^osition is not easy to teach and ^at many teachers 
may welccme help in teaching it^ we have tried to develop each lesson in 
the composition cxirriculum quite fully. That i^ each ledson contains a 
sequence of teacher-^directed activities intended to arouse children's in- 
tarest^ help them discover things they wish to say^ and then lead them to 
present their thoUi^ts and feelings either orally or in writix^. 

We regard ^proper motivation of the child as fundamental and have 
therefore given it a good deal of attention. Each letason begins with an 
activity or discussion to cc^ture interest and focus children's attention 
on a given task or pxx|blem related to a ccfl^sition aosignnent or to the 
developnent of skills and attitudes useful in ccmposition. For exaiaple^ 
one lesson may involve doing an experiment^ another may present a prob- 
lem to solve^ >diile yet another may involve talking to other people to 
get their opinions or reactions. Each lesson provides a complete teaching 
strategy for using the activity to develop composition skills. ^ — 

^7 the time children enter school, they are already proficient in 
using language; most of them are ^ble to coniminicate orally nearly evexy- 
thing they want to say. The major objective of the conQX)3ition curriculum 
is not to teach students to speak and write but to Increase their ccmr- 
petencB — ^to help them speak and write more easily and effectively. To 
this end, the composition cuxriculum provides opportimities to explore, 
to think about, and to tise language in interesting and meaningful situa- 
tions. Furthermoare, it provides an opportunity at all grade levels for 
students who are ready to assimilate, either consciously or unconsciously, 
additional techniques for more effective communication, without at the 
same time penalizjjig or putting undue pressure on less capable students. 



Levels ^ ^ B ( Grades One an^ Two ) 

Composition activities in the first and second grades are predomi- 
nantly oral, botb because children 4n this age group are obvioubly still 
limited in their writing ability, and because adequate groxindwozk in oral 
language skills must be laid before children can be expected to write well. 
The ccnqpo&ltion curriculum for these levels offers a variety of games and 
other activities designed to encourage the development of proficiency in 
oral language and to introduce children to wzltten ccoiposition. 

The ccmposition curriculum for grades one and two is not structured. 
Rather, it is composed of activities of an isiformal and exploratory nature 
to help children acquire necessazy skills and discover the pleasure there 
is in using language for self-expression and conmunication. We do not 
mean to suggest, however, that a chi..d*s language developnent should be 

— 



left to mere chance. !IhoughtfUlly planned esqpaxieneee within a stliBU^ 
lating environment will help to encourage maximum language development 
in the child* 

V7e try^ in the ciuriciilum for theee two years^ to foster various 
skills and attitudes ^ich we hope will lead the child toward more ef«» 
fective speaking and writing. We wish to encourage children to: 

1) be keen observers^ 

2) be imagirtativs* 

3) listen to and eti^cfy the riiythm and sound of language^ 

4) explore and extend their ability to esqpress a wide variety 

of thoughts in language^ 

5) think clearly^ and 

6) develop a favorable attitude totvard speaking and writing. 

loung children ^need many opportxinities to mpsxA their linguistic 
ccnpetence. The early years should be a tima of exploration and die- ^ 
covexy about language. For example^ children net only need opportunities 
to discover the value of the senses as sources of information^ but they 
also need to esqplore possible ways to' verbalize their esqperiences. Variety 
and individuality are to be encouraged as children ^tttmpt to report in- 
formation^ share psrsonal reactions^ and establish new relationships. 

A varisty of e:iq)erierices is necessary to provide the child with 
things to speak or write about. Opporttmities for experiences^ both real 
and imaginary^ are almost sndle8s--4rama> literature^ visitors^ trips^ 
films ^ nature^ etc. But the coiiq[)lete task of t ; aching ccmposition in- 
volves more than merely providing axperiences. ^ e depth of a child *s 
esqperiences and how he processes an experience are also important. A 
child therefore needs to be encouraged to think abcut his esqperiences^ to 
sort tham out and svaluate tham* He needs to develop the tools to express 
hi^ thoui^ts; and he needs to have a favorable and confident attitude 
toward his ability to use language. 

The ccoqposition curriculum in grades one and two atteoqfyts to help 
the child toward effective speakix^ and writing by providing care^^lly 
developed lessons and games that will cause him to make important dis«* 
coveries about usix^g his language Direct teaching suggestions are given 
to the teacher for lifiEuistically enhaneiqg a child *s esgperiences and 
setting the stage for more soi^histicated levels of language proficiency 
at a later time. For example^ the game activity entitled SSpin a Sound" 
stdnulatss a child's awareness of and delight inrthe sound of language— » 
specifically^ repetition of an initial consonant sound, i^t only does 
this activity give the child pleasure at his primary Isvel but it is a 
foundatimi for understanding later on in school^ more complex concepts 
such as alliteration and the relationship of sound and mood. 



Levels C and D (Grades Thre? and Four ) 

Lessona intended for use at the third and fourth grades eoqphasize 
the development of sensoxy awareness and the use of imagination in speak- 
ing and vrriting. Although improvement of composition skills is the ulti- 
mate goal of the curzlculum, an important intemedlate goal is to build a 
favorable attitude toward composition. We hope that students will enjoy 
the lessons, that they will have scmething they want to say, and that 
th^ viU feel pleased with what they produce. 

Students nee^^ to be able to explore, to think and to react to ideas 
if they are going to have something to say and be eager to say it. To 
encouarage the desire to ccnnunicate ideas and to assure a satisfying ex^ 
perlence^ the teacher should take enough time to get students ready to 
speak or write. In a typical lesson in this curriculum an activity or 
thou£^t*prov6king question is used to catch students' attention and get 
thsm to focus on a specific task. Then the sittution is expanded to de-* 
yelop ideas and concepts at various thinking levels. Under the teacher^ 
guidance, the students should interact according to their own asqperiences 
and attitudes. Ihroue^ this process, a composition that is uniquely theirs 
can be generated. Such a readiness»for-ccmposition period is a vital part 
of teaching students to speak and write effectively. Attention to the de» 
velopment of thought and expression at this point will not only increase 
the quality of the ccnposition but will reduce the need for correction 
and revision. 

Lessons in the third and fourth grade curriculum are not arranged 
in sequential order. iO^though they have been grouped loosely according 
to subject matter, these groupings should not be considered separate 
urdts of study. We assume that the teacher will choose the lessons most 
appropriate for a partictilar class, keeping in mind the needs of the 
st'odents, possible correlation with other areas of the curriculum, the 
need for a variety of speaking and writing^tivitles, and so on. We 
»#ant to enqphasise that composition opportunities should not be limited to 
the lessons in this curriculum. Ali^t any aspect of elementary school 
studies may give rise to e^sercises in oral or written uses of English. 

Notice that each grade level has a section of lessons for seasons aid 
holidays \^ich, of course, will liave to be t augh t at specific times. Also, 
three of the lessons in the section LEI'S FREIRDID-^WITH STORIES may be 
used effectively as follow-up activities for lessons in the literature 
curriculum. Ihey are included at the end of Conqposition Curriculum D 
but may be tised idienever the corresponding literatuore lessons are tau£^t«^ 
in either third or fourth grade. 

Copies of mzicsheets and special materials needed to teach specific 
lessons are included in the teacher's edition of the Ccoqpo^ition C and D 
volume. In addition, ^hets» is a Ccoqposii^ion Materials fidvelope which 
contains loose copies of these ma* erials for easy duplication. (Tapes 
needed in teaching acme of the lessons are provided separately.) The 
materials included in this special packet are marked \Ath an asteriek (^) 
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on the lessons themselves and on the List of Gcoq^sition Materials foUow- 
liig the Table of Contents. ^ 



Levels £ 2X (gl^dSft USSL JOd Six) 

Lessons for fifth and sixth grade students are organited in five units 
of f-Air or five short lessons each. Each lesson focuses on a different 
technique of effective ccnposition related to the ovetwaii topic of the 
unit. In most instances the lessons are developmental and culminate in 
the last lesson tdth a witing assigment in which the students have an 
opportunity to e^ply ^ialt they have learned in the precedi!% lessons. 
The teacher augr not have tine to teach all the units, hut. it would be 
desirable to ccnqplete all of any one unit before going cn to another. 
Some of the units are narked optional and may be emitted if there is not 
enough time to teach all of them. 

The units should be spread out over the school year, allowing anple 
opportunity for other lesa structured kinds of ccnposition ejqperienees, 
such as are found in the other strands of the curricidum. However, be- 
cause lessons within each ecoqposition unit focus & particular skill, 
the lessons in a unit should be completed fairly c. « « together-^in time. 
The teacher must be the judge of %*en to present tiJXt lesson in his 
or her classroom. * Having a formal ccnqpositilh lessv i every day would 
defeat the goal of enjoyment. On the other hand, ii' the students' at- 
titude is favorable, it may not be too much to present certain lessons 
on consecutive days; at other times, two or three days between lessons 
mi^t seem wiser. 

IDaeh individual lesson includes a statement cf purpose, a brief 
resume, background information for the teacher, a list of any special 
teaching materials that may be needed, and specific suggestions for teach- 
ing the lesson. The teaching procedure suggests an approach by which to 
interest and involve students in the lesson, and questions to stimulate 
thinking* Before beginning each lesson, the teacher should read through 
the entite lesson, including the suggested teaching strategies, to become 
familiar with the concept to be taught, and t^tn adapt the plan to fit the 
needs and interests of the particular class. 
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ConclimlfflM 



During its five years of existence, the Or^on ELsoMitaxy bglish 
nrojeet produced: and tested an experiasstal eurrieulUK in the EagiXph 
language arts for grades one tbrwg^ six . draidng on the conbined ex-» 
pertise of UniYersil^ specialists in Boe^lish and Bdueation and of naster 
teachers firm the elsMntaiy schools of ei^ cities in Oregon and Wash- 
ington* The curriciilia&, idiich has bean tried out by sdae 150 teachers 
and several thousand children, is cdddisteiit with sound current knowledge 
of the disciplines fSrai idiich the language arts derive their substtfice, 
and is «t the sans tiM realistically adqpfted to the abiUty levels of 
the majority of children of elcoMnbaiy school age. Tcgether^idth the 
secondaxy school BhgUsh curriculna prspared hy the Oregon Curriculua 
Stud^ Crater between 1962 and 1967« it caqprises a twslve^year course 
of st^2id|y unified hy a consistent philoeofby and structured both by con- 
cept^^ dram froei tte siA>jwt Mtter the Bqglish languags arts and lay 
a realistic assesasmnt of tha leamix^^pattems of chUdren. 

Ihe study of ohilibren's literature inel^ of the 

experiaisntal elanmitary school cuxriculm has ained^ we believe with con^ 
siderable success, at introducing children to a wide iwriety of poans 
and stories that they wiU snJcor and that at the sane tins have been 
chosen with an eyeto their worth as. cfaildrra's liters^^ literap^ 
ture figures larg^ in the prcgrsBi for its hi^ interrat interest (at* 
test^ by its long survival^^ cultures) and f<»r its value as a 

basis of cdoMn reference and aUnsi^n in our *soeie^^ Ihe drssa cuz^ 
rieuluB, which has aroused keen interest «aoi^*diildren and teachers 
alike, is to' the best: of our lowiOedge uniq^i^ echod curricula 

conprising as it does a six-year course of stu4y organiged sequ enti all y 
around basic concepts of drea^ art. It acq^iaints the child with the 
Mdeawnts of drant and at the sane tim encourages hia to aake use of then 
as a Means of devdoping his Imagination Iflod eiqpressigg hinself > Ihe 
language cuniculun hae atteaqpted to interest children in laqguage as 
sonething that is in a real sense a part of then and^that they already 
know ho«r to uae^th great skill tfid coaq^ezi'^f • nddqg then con-^ 
scious of idiat they know idbout and can do with language^ we ha:ve tzied to 
fom positive attitudes toward the stiuly of language and introduce then 
to other inf onaation about lai^paage that will ley a f oundabicm for the 
aystenatie study of grani^ seconduy school* ISurau^ the coiBpoeiticn 
curricolon we have endeavored to cultivate a ^pontaneious and enforced iiH 
terest in the use of laqguage^ onl and writtra^ as a 3aeans of ccnnini- 
cation and self-^eoqpression^ and we have provided a great nany axereiees 
in obaervingj reportiqg^ and Imagining so as to develop skill in language 
and lOeasuro in^uadi^g it^ 

Tt^ aection on '^tosulis**^^^^ smnaiy and iiw 

terprt^tatioA of the success of the esqperinental cundculum^ based on 
student te«t results and on evaluation foon ccaqjdLeted by pilot teachen. 
Ihis infoxnation beara out the conclusion that the curriculun waa gen- 
erally well received bgr children and teachera. But it should be noted 



that a greaib BUtfoor taaehan did not turn in test mu^lts or eviljiuiition 
ions 4jr8t«matical^^ in spite of all the encnuitjging and evm proddit« 
that m could do. This diffieultr was especially evident-at the first 
and second grade levels^ idiere the task of teaching beginniqg reading and 
writing limited the noriber of Froject lessons that could be tau|^ and 
al^parenbly left manor teachers too little time to fill out eraluation foims 
for those lessons thej did teach. Tet even those irtio turned in no f omal 
evaluation data at all were nearly alwagrs enthusiastic in their connmits 
about the curriculuB idien SMdbers of the RroJ^ct staff irisited their 
classrooflis or talked idLth them act meetings of pilot teachers. To conclude 
from this fact^ as we are tefopted to do^ tiiat the general reception of 
the curriculm was erad more twattblB than the- evaluation section sug- 
gests is of coarse a matter of personal interpretation. Xet there is 
more concrete evidence to si^port siich a view: every district idiere 
tile curriciiLum has bemi used^ the great majori^ of ]^6t teachers plan^ 
to ciontiBtte uaing all those materials that do not contain coporri^ed - 
selactions. Ihis Includes all t&e drmaajr fiJl the co^|otfiticn^ tSX the 
laqpiage^ aM. a coufidsrable ptrt of the^^U^^ Several districts 

are duplicating a large povtr of the uncofg^rdl^^ at their own 

eoqpense f or idder distrihudbion Mon^ And in mk^ of the ^ 

ei^ participating citias; both teachere and school administrators have 
continaed to inspire dKXzt th^ likelihood of regular publication of the 
curriculum. Ife hope that release of the eoqperimsnbal curriclilum to tiie 
pia>lie domain wLlI serve to interest writers an^ in it^ so 

that rewritten versions of it 3nay becow available nationally. 
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.Name of teicher 
School and city 



Title of selection 



- OREGON ELB!34TARy .^GLISK PROJECT 
.University of O:^gon . 
Eugene- 97A03 

TBACm EViULUATlCK : FOE© AND STORH^ 

Date 



Grade(s you teach jjWi^ 



DIRECTI(»?S : After your children have heai-d (or read) this .selection, please complote 
thic fom and mail it to the Project office (address above). lou wiU be reijubursed 
for postage. The judgRents you make in this report will- be tabulated with those of 
other teachers and foim the basis for an evaluatioih of the suitability of the selcc- 
tion for children of this age levels ^ ^ ; 

This report asks for yom* inrdraed opinion.. Please circle the number on the scale of 
"1" to *7" that indicates most nearly yciu* opihion vrito respect to each question* 



3. 



4. 



5- 



6. 



The Iwiguage and ^ideas in the-selection were within the children's range of under- 

\standing^;;' '^z. / ^ : * " ' = 

seldom - - - ^ ^ - ^ r nearly alKci^^ 

1 2 3 A 5 6 7 ■ 



2. The majority of the children enjoyed the selection. 



seldom 
1 



nearly always 

7 . 



The &elcction made the children tiore responsive auad interested than usual.- 

ncarly always. 
7 



seldcm 
1 



2 3 4 5 6 

The lead-in exercises and comprehenaion questions^ were useful. 



not very 



4: 



veiy 
7 



The students were able to answer and discuss the canprehensibn questions 
2 V 3 4 5 , 6 



seldom 

1^ 



nearly always 
7 



If this selection was accompanied by Ccffnposation^ Drama, or Language activities, 
the activities accomplished the objectives stated for them in the lesson. 



seldcm 



nearly always 





a. 


Ccnjja. 1 ; 


' 2 - 


3 4 . 5 


6 


7 






- b. 


Drama 1 


2V 


3 4 5 . 


6 










Lang. 1^ 


2 ' 


3 4 ' 5 


6 


7 


-{_ 




7. 


If this selection was! accomt)anied bv CdmDOsition. Drama, or iMsraafte activities, 
the activities added to. the children's interest in and appreciation of the selects 


> 




: a. 


selddtt 
Comp. 1 


2 


• 3 ' 4 ' 5 


6 


nearly always 
. 7 






: r b. 


Drama 1 


2 


3 ', 4 5 


6 


7 






: e. 


Lanir. 1 


"2. ■■ 


3 4 5 


6 


- 7 
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Name of teacher 
School and city 
Title of lesson 



OREGON ELEMEtiTARt ENGLISH. PROJECT 
Univcro?.ty of Oregon 
Bugene 97A&3 

TEACHER EVALUiVilON: DRm LESSONS 



Date 



Grade (s) ycu teach 



DIRECTIGiiS ; After your children have done this lesson, please complete this form and 
inail it to the Project office (adflress above). You will^e reinbux^sed.for >05tage. 
The judjsnjents you wake dn this ;rcport v/ill be tabulated with those of other teachers 
and form- the basis for an evaluation of the success of the lesson. 



This report asks for your informed opinion. Please circle the nuniber on the scalb of 

to "7" that indicates most nearly your opinion with respect to each statrmont. 
Please note that 17" indicates the most favorablo opinion, and that "1" indicates the 
least f avoidable., ; v ^ ^ - : " . :l \ ' 



:t-: 

i 



1. The- lesson was successflil in accbSpLishiiig its stated objectives. 

not very % \ - 

1 Z 3 4 - 5 6 

; 2. The children found^ the" lesson enjoyable. 

not very 

^ 1 .. Z 3 ; 4 5 6 



very 
7 



very 
7 



3» Tho lesson was successful in encouraging the children to respond with "iinaginative 
idear. - ^ ^ - ^ ' . 



not v^ry 

" 1 i 



very 
7 



2^ 3 ; 4 . 5 6 

4* Tlie -lesson wa^ successful in. making the children _want to express themselves 



not very 

: * 1- 2 3 ^ '4 , ' 5. 6 

5. The directions in the lesson were ea|i2y communicated to the children. 



not very 

\ i 



5 



vory 
7 



very 
7 



6. Hie content and. form of the lessons ^ere appropriate for the peer interaction 
levdl of your class. ' * ^ 



not .very 
1 



4 



very 
7 



Pleasie^edd here any addi1<4onal caaments or suggestions ycu have about this lesson. 



i 



1". 

I- 



1 



^4 



• OREGON ELH-DiOTARX HGLISH PROJECT 
■ " , University of Oregon 
iSugene 97A03 

TEACHER EVALUATldN'r mmi (SHOHT ACTiVITlES) 

Date 



Grade (s) you teach _jML 



Name of teacher - - - . . ^ 

School and city - - ' -. ^ — — 

DIRECTIONS: Each time after you have used" one of the "Short Activities" in ths Draina 
^ateria]£>. please enter the name of the particular activity in the spo.ce below and 
circle the number on the scale of "1" to "7" that indicates most noar3y your opinion 
with respect to each of the; three' statements given. 

After you have recorded evaluations of enough ".Short Activities" to fill' this Xoim, 
pleas^e mail the" fom to the Project office (address above). You %vin be r"inbm -.od 
for postage. Please use additional copies-pf the f oim to evaluate other "ohort Ac- 
tivities" wat you use later. _ _\. - - - 

!li Children responded b. Children read^ 



guickly and easily/ [focused /attention on 
— J iu« Mduggestred situation. 



^ . land en^ioyed the ac- 

Nam'e of Activity ^tivity. 



not 

vexy \ vory 
1 2 3 4'5 6 7 



not - * 
very * very. 
1^:^2 :3 ^ 4 5 6 7 



not 

very -verj* 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 



not ^ 
vexy^ very 
1 2 3 4 5, 6 7 



the teacher were 
satisfactbzy. 



not - 
very 

1 2 '3 4 5 6 



not/ 

Very very 
1. 2 3 4 567 



ftot . ^ 
veiy \' vexy 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 



not 

vory / /: very 
1 2 3 4 5 7 



not ; " o 

very WJvery 
1 2 3.4 5 t 7 



not 
very 



not 
vGiy ' 
12 3: 4 



very 
6 7 



not 

very very 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 



not 

very very 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 



hot 



1 2 3 4 5 6 7 



vexy { Vexy 



very 



not 

very vexy 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 



not 

vexy very 
1234567 



1. 2 3 4 5 6 7 



not 

vexy very 
1 2 3 .4 5 6 7 



not 

very *very 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 



not : 
very voy 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 



hot 

vexy very 
1 2 3 4 5 6 Y 



not 

very vexy 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 



[ERiCI 



University of Oregon 
Eugene 97/,03 ' 

TEACHER EVALUATION: :LAK<iUAGE GA!^iiS 

Kerne of teacher Date 



c:;hool and city \ ; ' Grade(s) you teach _A-B 

Title or game / ' ^ 

. ^ -- - * " ' - - - 

pnECTXCirV; After you have had your, children play this game, please complete this foix 
and ciail it to the iro^cct omce (address abovo). You vail be reimbursed for postGgo, 
The ;;udf;:\c ;ts ycu nifko in this i'ei)ort vdll be tabulated vdth those of other teachers 
and i'cm the^bayis lor an evaluation of the success of the game. 

Thds report ccks for 3'our informed opinion. Please circle the number on the scale of 
"I*' , to "7" that indicates most nearly your opinion vath respect .to each statement. 
Plear.e note that "7" indicates the most favor able opinion, and that "1" indicates the 
len^b ffvo rable .' - ^ ^ , 

1.. Tlie game v/as successflil in achieving the stated purposes, 

/ not very , _ , y^^y : 

1 2 3 4 - 5 6 7 

2. The game vas successful an appealing, to children of vaiying interests and ability 
levels. . ; ^ 

not very very 
1 2 3 U 5 6 7 

3. The game vas successful in drawing upon the children's intuitive («'built-in") 
knowledge about language and in encouraging them to discover answers for them- 
soDyes. \ / * 

noi vcrj*" ^ , ^ . 

i 2 3 A 5 6 7 

4. 'Wio, "Suggested Procedures" provided enough infoxmation to enable you to use the 
gMe successfully With iihe children. p 

»®l<ic» * nearly always 

1 2 3 4 '5 6 7 

5. The game was well suited to the ability range of the majority of the children. 

not very very 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

6. The game was. euccdssful in helping to increase the children*© awareness of language 
and iriterest in language. 

not very , very ^ 

1 2 3*4 5 6 7 



A.4 



Name of teacher 

School ciid cit'f ^ 
T5.t.le of activity 



OilECWN IlPKKirrARjC ENGLISH KtOJECT 
Univea*oity of Oregon 
rusenb 97A03 

TEACHJLH EVALUATION: fc-#CSITiON ACTIVITIES 
- . ' ' ^ ^ Date 



Grade (s) you teacb J^"^ 



j[JlI(KCYIC*IS; After your children have completed this activity, please canplcite thfis 
Tor n air mail it to tlie Projcot office (address above). You will be reijnbnrs ' A-r 
postage. The jud(;,:.ents^you Jiiake j.n this repoii^ will be tabulated vith those of oiljor 
ioachor,s and fonii the basis for an^evaluation of the success of the activity. 

Thic-report a:;k*5 for your informed opinion. Please circle the number on the rcale of 

to »7»» that indicates juost nearly your opinion. with respect to each -statci^xint. 
PlcHr.e note that ,'7" indicates the most favorable opinion^ and that "l'» indicator, the- 
3^:?!x;t favorable ♦ . . . 



1* Ihe chfQdron seemed to find the activity enjoyable, 

not very . ^ , 
.1 2 3-4 5 , 

2. The activity vas appropriate for this age level. 



not very 
1 



2 -3 4 5 6 

3* Tlie stated objective or objectives vere successfully achieved. 

not very * 
^ * ; 1 2 3 4 5 ■ 6 

4« ■ The activity was successful in encouraging independent thinking. 

not very 

1 2 3 4 5 • 6 

5. Directions awi materials for the activity were satisfactoxy. 
not very 

1.23 k 5 6 

Please add here arqr ccnaaents ^ suggestions you have about this activity • 



vei7 
7 



veiy 
7 



very 
7 



vciy 
• 7 



very 
7 



A-.5 



OV^TjOU aUIEJJTARf DiOLlCIi PROJECT 
Unlvenilly of Oregon 

^ , TKACHfil ASrXSSHENT: ^JTKHATirhK CURRTCULUH ^ - -^ 

IJftttt of t*i*chor _ ._ ' 0ate . 

:krhw>l city i_ Cr*J» level 

Tjtli of unit . " o . 

MliECTlor:^: Thl's .fisseoMHcnt form beli^ «j«od in lieu of 6bJ«clivo tentg vbicli 
would be /:ivvn to ntudcnt!:,' /.g stK>i» as you havo fln^.jhod te«c!4tic cnouch of this 
unit to d.'texnifiQ ita decree of jsuccess vith yojr ctwdents, please c«»pl«te this fom 
lutd &ond it to tho T'rojfict office <adclrfts:i ftbovo)« Ftivelopes will be XUrnifhed you* 
TI»e Ju'J/7ftc»,t»* you w^Otc in tiua report will b« UbultttKl with those of ether t**chcr« 
and fom the bA»i.n for an fiv^^luHticn of tlie success of tlio unit* 

7hU ropcrt .nrl'^j for ytwr itCvrsioi^ opinion. Edch of the qutstior^ below is followttd 
by niubcri* f^•c^ ♦•IV to «7-"^The nacber^ and "3" repr<»«ier,t tho n ^«x^tivf> 

(lcat;C favcrablo) end of tbo r.«:*lo, with cicniC-'ir^ the extre»« nri^nlivo opinion, 
Tbn nuKibf^rs '"S," iind »*7" ri'j>jxis«nt the igH ^tivc (cost favorAblo) end of tlitj 
sr ale, with "Vt* indicttin/: tho txtrtne positivo opinion* The n'lSjSjcr r«j:res»jntrJ 
tte c:H/n o (HVttraf.o, heutr^il) pcr.Jtion. Ilease circle tho r^URber that indicAtea »of.t 
nbarly yciir c.pi»dr#n with »vrr.«ct to <»eh qiSesticn. . - 



1. Did Uie nijority of yw fttudr-nts find 
tho rc*dinc&' in thin '»nit Itittrostinc 
end enjoyuMe?* 

DW-TTour students e«tn*>rally «njoy 
thece rctdSr^^s «cre than they usuelly 
enjo/ ciiXiSlar Dttorial in M;^- languuge 
*rts r.ro:;rftv.? ^ 

12 3 U 5 6 7 

3. Wd the rtufjy of thia unit RUil<e*your ' 
studcr.ts tnoro re9pon9lvu, int^mted^ 
end erticuluto titen usu^l in clase 
discussions? 

1 2 »3 A 5 6 7 

4, Here the objcctSvos of this unit *i>- 
propriAte and realistic? 

1 2 3 A 5^ 6 7 

5* Vas the voaiinulary «}W ^ty]o of wrlt«> 
ii^ U6ed in Ute rcftdlri^r. in Uiis unit 
un.i«rr>tAn<iftb)o to tho iLnjorlty of 
yei»r etudents? 

12 3 4 5 6 7 ' 

i 

6« Wero cost of your students tble to 
urdersta*!^ the ideas and concepts pre- 
•anted *in tho readings in Uiis unit? 

12 3 4 5 > 7 

7* Ve»i the rt^dines in thU unit gen* 
erally success f^il with th^ brixhtsr, 
Aore Advanced itu^ont;: your class? 

12 3 i 5 6 7 

8* Vara the readines Kenerdlly r'iccaaa^ 
fUl with average students? 



9. Vero the rcadir^s 7:on«raUy succosa' 
fUl %dth students of bolow-avenSf*? 
ability? ' ' 

1 2 3 4 16 7 

10« the reading of this unit inter- 
X9i% your students enough so that 
thn>t read laoro ]ii4terial of a t;iri- 
lor ^orl on thoir own? 

Ik 3 4 5.6 7 

U. Pid the study of this unit cncour- 
aceistudonta to undertake creative 
projacts— writing, draw, drawir./* 
or painting*- ete*^^ their cvci? 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

12» Vera the backr«reAina naterial and 
teaching aue((«»ations provided with 
this unit helpful to ycu In ieach- 
Ir^ it suecesfffUDy? 

12 3 4 5 6.7 

13* Was tho unit helpful to you in 
teftchins yoM^ students other as* 
pects of the lancuaee arts? 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

Vo you think the unit was worth 
teachlns to cliildren of this ae* 
and wlt4i this ranee of ability? 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 



OlffiGON ELTiMEMTASX KSLISH PJiOJECT 
University of Oregon 
EuG<^«« 97A03 

TEACHER ASSESSnm: DHAKA CUKRICULIM 



Kame of toachor Dato 



School and city ' Grailo level C 

Lqssczu; covered 3 » ^ * * . - 

pinfCTJ OIg; As soon tis you have finished teaching enoufilj of thio group of Icsjons to 
dot<tx\-n5.ri'j its dcf.reo of succons with your otudenttt, plisase cofr,plcte thio fom xxnd 
send it-^^ the Project office (addrcr^ above), lijxvelopes vdll be fumiishod yo\t. Tlio 
Judijper^o you snake in thit; report vlll ho^tnbulatcdvith thono of other teacher? ^and 
fcTO the ba^is for en ttvaluation of the success of the unit, 

Th5^ report aoks for you c-dnformed opinion. 2^ch of the questions below is follow^^d 
by naibers frcm to>«7.'*: Tlic numbers and ^3" represent the no iV'livo 

(least favorable) end of the scale, >ri.th signifying the extreme negative opinion. 
The numbers "S,** *'6," and '7*< rerroaent the roritive (most favorable) end of the 
slfeale, with "7" indicaiinf. the cxtrepie positive opinion. Tlio niinbor represents 
the siddle (average, neutral) jiosition. Please circle the nuober ihat indicates 
most rmrly your ppinion with rcsj^ect to each cjaentiori.^ 

1. The lessons stimulate an interest in drama among 

the students. 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

2. Ihey ftid clearly presented and sufficiently simple ; ^ 

to follow. ^ 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

3. They stimulate the students to talk about the 

ideas preser/t.ed in the lesson^ 12 3 4 5 6 7 

4* They utilize subjects that the students i:an 

readily identify with. 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

5« They provide a springboard for the students < 

own imagination. 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 . 

6. The lessons cause the children to becone more a- 
wat^ of details as they look and touch and move 

within their environment* 1,2 3 4 5-6 7 

7. Ihe students are able to work in pairs satis- 
factorily. 12 3 4 5 6 7 

6. a« The students enjoyed the audio tape. Lesson 4* 12345 67 

b. They were able to follow the directions in 

the Upe easily. 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

9* Do yo^i have additional cdBnents or suc^estions?^ 



mcGn asmnm ecglzsh project 

University of Oregon 
Eugene 97A03 

TEACHEH ASSECaJEHT: LAKSUAGE CimRICUUIK 



Date 



Grade level 



Koino of teacher _ 

School and city ^ — , _ 

lAr.vans covered ^'Hurnan Lai?suage" (Unit 11, Langme^ C; Unit I» Langttage D) 

P)yiKCTI0!?5>; Aa soon as yea havo finisi^iMl teaching enoufih of this group of lessonr. to 
deteruiine its degree of succcisis with yar students^ please coK^.isto this fom and r.em. 
it to the Project office (address above). Envelopts will be Itimish^d you. The jutlc- 
A9nt:» ycu make in this report viH be tabulated with those of other teachers and fonn 
the tasir. for an evaluation of the success of the unit. 

Tliis report csks for your infomed opinion. Each of the questions bolov: is folloi/cd 
by numbers frcm ^JV to ••7.*' The nunbers "I,** ^2,»« and ••3«' represent the neiffltive - 
(least favorrtble) end of -the scale, *dth cignilSrins the extreme ncgativo "opinion. 
The numbers »»6,« and represent the roisitive (most favorable) end of the seal? 
irlth «7« indicating the extromo positive opitiion. The mwber represente the wiU- 
£11 (average, neutral) position. Please circle the mmiber that indicates most n«Ar3y 
your opinion vritli respect to each questiosi. 



For most studonts th^ urit increased 8« 
interest ir and curiosity abc:ut lan» 
nuage. 

1 2 3 4 5 6 ^ 

The unit helped to increase the con* 
fidcncc of' students ia 'Aeir ability ,9. 
to use lanf^ago. 

4 2 3 4 5 6 7 

The lessons were irell within the abili-* 10. 
ty ranca of most of tho students. 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
For most students the unit was success* 
All in achieving the stated purposes. 11. 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
The unit provided a satlsfaotorj bal 
arcs between student* and teacher* 12. 
directed material. * 

12 3 4 5 6 7' 
The unit was appealing to children 
with wide interests and abilities. 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
Th*3 unit wa-; successful in drawing up* 
on the students < intuitive knowledge 
about language and in encouraging them 
to discover answers for themselves. _ 14. 

1 2 3.4 5 6 7 



The ?*^acher Introduction and the Sug« 
gested^ Procedures provided sufficien^^ 
infoniAtion to enable you to teach 
the unit. 

12 3 4 5 6 7 
The format of the lessons and the 
Teachers* booklet was satisfactory* 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
The Supplementary Material contri* 
buted to^the effectiveness of the 
unit. . 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
The unit made students aware of Ian* 
guage as a human phencmenon. 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
The unit contributed tb students* 
understanding of some of the iiapor* 
t^t characteristics of human Ian* 
guage. 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
The unit helped studcrts understand 
how human language differs frcm ani* 
mal systems of conminication. 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
The unit developed in the students ar 
appreciation of %4)at human language 
enables us to do. ' 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 



ORBSOM ELBffiNTARY ENGLISH- PROJECT 
University of Oregon 
Eugene 97403 

TEACHER ASSESSMENT: C0^5F0SmON CURRICULUM 

Name of teacher - . . ^ ^ ' 0^^^ 



School aJ'^KcBy _ ^ " Grade level C--> D 

Title^s) of^lesson(s ) .y . ^ ' ■ 



^i?ML^J0K5: Each^time after you have finished teaching four or five exposition 
lessons, plea30 complete one of these forms and send it to the Project olTicc (acidrer^ 
above). Envelopes will be furnished you. The judgment?: you moke in this report will 
be tabulated With those of other teachers and fona the basis for an evaluation of tlic 
success of the unit. ^ 

This report asks fqr your infomed opinion. Each of the first seven questions bolow 
is followed numbers from »1" to '7:^' The numbers «1," "2," and "3" represent the 
negative (least favorable) end of the scale, with "1« signifying the extreme negative 
opinion. Tlie numbers* "5," '^6," and «7" represent the positive {most favorable) end 
of the scale, with «7" indicpiting the extreme jMJsitive opinion. The number "4" rep- 
resents the middle {average, neutral) .position. Please circle the number thdt in-* 
dicates most nearly your opiMon with respect to each question. 



1. 


The students seenvsd to enjoy the lessons. ' 


1 


2 


3 


U 


5 


6 


2. 


The activity and/or discussion gave students somsthihg 
to speak or write about. _ ' 


1 


2 


3 


k 


5 


6 


3. 


The lessoh(s) encouraged students to be. imaginative. 


1 


2 


3 


k 


5 


6 


k. 


The lessoh(&) helped students become more aware of 
ways to speak and write effectively. 


1 


2 


3 


k 




6 


5. 


The teacher's diiiections and materials were adequate. 


1 


2^ 


3 


k 


5 


6 


6. 


The purpose of the lesson(s) was generally achieved. 


i 


2 


3 


k 


5 


6 


7. 


The lessonCs) was (were) successful with students 
of all ability levels.' 


1 


2 


3 


k 


5 


6 


8. 


Which, if- any, of the lessons in this group were unusually successful? 
give titles. - " 


Please 



7 
7 

7 
7 
7 



9. Wiich, if any,. of these lessons were not successful? Please give titles. 



10. What changes, if any, would you suggest in these lessons? 



ORB:OK ELHnENTARY EMJLISH PROJECT 
University of Oregon 
Eugene 97403 

TBACHEl ASSESSKSiT: DR/I-IA CURRICULIM 

Kame of teacher , Pate 



School and city [ , ' ^ ^ Grade level 

Lessons covered 1 ^ 10 

piRSCrrrJOyg;; As soon as^you have finished teaching enough of this group of lessons to 
dotemins its degree of success with your students, please complete this form and seir« 
it to the Pi-oject office (addresi$ above). Envelopes will be rumished you. The jud^ 
pients you make in this report will be tabulated with those of other teachers atid fom 
the bzicis for en cyaluatioh of the success of the unit, ' / 

-Tbis report asks for your infomed opinion.. Eanh of the questions below is follov/cd 
by numbers frcD "1" to "7." Bie numbers V>" and "3" represent the negative 
(least favorable) end of the scale, with "1" signiiyiJig tlie extreme negative opinion. 
The hunibcrs "5>"^"6." and "7" .represent the positive (most favorable) end of the 
scale, with •7" indicating the extreme positive opirdon. The nmnber "A" represents 
the oi^ls, (average, neutral) position. Please circle the number that indicates most 
nearly your opinion with respect to each question, ^ 

1. The lessons stimulate an interest in drama among 

the students. . * 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

2. The lessons utilize subjects and situations that 

the students can readily identify ifith. " 1 2 3 A 5 6 7 

3. The lessons help the students to become more 

conscious of their senses.^ 123 45^7 

4* The lessons provide a sprix)gb6ard for the 

sftudents' own imaginations. 1 2 3 4 5 ^7 



5. The students participate (|aite easily and naturally 
in the exercises requiring work in pairs or small 
groups. 



2 3 4 5 6 7 



6. In Lesson 4, the students understood what was mesuit 

^ by character objectives and were. able to act them out. 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

7. a. The students enjoys the audio tape. Lesson 6. 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
b* They were able to follow directions from the 

tape easily. - 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

S. a. The students enjoyed the taped story "^Hie Silent 

Voice and the Witches." 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

b. ' Th«y were able to imagine and identiiy with the 

icelings of the witches. . 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

c. They were aUe to concentrate veil enough to 
establish the mood and maintain it throughout 

the stoiT. J 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

df « They were satisfied with the way they finally 

acted out the stoxy. 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

9« Do you have additional comments or suggestions? 



A-10 



Tett 
Student 



Uterature V-VI 



RHYME SCHEME AND STANZA PATTERNS 

1. Rhyme-scheme deals only with and consists simply 

of giving the same letter value to similar rhymes. 

' ■ (1) end rhymes 

(2) off rhymes 

(3) intemad rhymes 

(4) eye rhymes - - 

2. If the last, words of two verse lines that made up a stanza were 
flower and earth, in that order. the rhyme scheme would be 



(1) aa 

(2) ab „ 

(3) ba 5 : 
<4) bb 

3. The rhyme scheme for the stanza given below is . 

"The back yard world is vast as park 

With belly-tickle grass and stun 
^ Of sudden sprinkler squaAls that arc 
^ Rainbows to the yap yap sun. " 

i (1) aabc 

(2) abba 

(3) abcb 

(4) abab 

4. If the last words of the four verse lines that made up a stanza were 
down^ clear , stood, and deer, in this order, the rhyme scheme 
would be - ' . 

(1) aabc 

(2) abba 

(3) abcb 

(4) abab 

5. If the last words of'the five verse lines that made up a stanza were 
^ oo^' horse, coarse, road, and load, in this order, the rhyme 

scheme would be • ' - . 

(1) abcab 

(2) aabcc. 
<3) abbcc 
<4) aabcd 



ERIC 



Test: Rhyme Scliemc Literature V- VI 

- '- and Stanza Patterns 
Student 



5. A^tanza form that is made up of two verse lines, one right after 
the other, with the same end rhyme and the same length, is called 

a . ' 

(1) quatrain 

(2) couplet 

(3) ballad stanza 

(4) limerick 

7, A stanza form that consists of four verse lines with a particular 
rhyme scheme (example: ahab or abcb) is called the - ^- 

(1) quatrain . 

(2) touplet ; V . 

(3) free verse , . ' ' 

(4) limerick . ' 

A complex stanza form that consists df iKii^ verse lines, rhymes 
afibba, and is usually used for humorous poems, is ciQled the 



(1) quatrain 

(2) couplet 

(3) ballad stanza 
.,( 4) limerick 

9. the stanza form given below is an example of which of fxe following? 

"For something is amiss or put Ot place 
Wheii mice with wings can wear a human face. " 

(1) quatrain 

(2) couplet 

(3) ballad stanza 

(4) free Verse 

10. The stanoa form given below is an example of which of the following? 

"There once was a la4y frOnx liigcr. 
Who smiled as she rode on a tiger. 
They returned from the ride, 
s.With the la<fy inside. 
And a smile on the face of the tiger* ' 
■ " . ' . " ■ V i 

(1) qiiatrain 

(2) couplet 

(3) Umerlck 
<4) free verse 



1 



Test: Rhyme Scheme 



Literature V-VI 



and iStanza Patterns 
Student 



11. Which of the following can be described as a quatrain that is put to 
a special use in a poem? 

(1) free verse , 

(2) bellad stanza 

(3) couplet 

(4) limerick 

12. The stanza form given below is in example of which of the following? 

"Catch and^shake the cobra garden hose. 
Scramble on panicky paws and flee 
The hiss of tensing nozzle nose, 
Or stalk that snobbish bee. " V 

(1) ^uatiain . . . 

(2) couplet 

(3) limerick 

(4) ballad stanza 

13. Of the foUbydng, mark the one which does not_ha^ is ngL 
a formal stanzai, and does not have a formal rhyme pattern. 

(1) quatrain ' ^ ■ » ry 

(2) couplet\ 

(3) bal]Uid stanza 

(4) ' free verse 



14, The stanza {^veh below is an eacample of which of the following? 

"It is hot ^oday, dry enough for cutting grain, 

and I am drifting back to Nortlrl)akDta 

where butterflies are all gone brown with wheat dust. 

<1) quatrain 

(2) couplet 

(3) ballad stanza' 

(4) free vex:se 

15. The stanza given below is an example of which of the following? 

"0 who is this hSs done this deed. 

This ill deed done to me, 
To send me out this time of the year 

t o Sail upon the sea ? " 



(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 



limerick 
couplet 
ballad stanza 
free verse 



A-13 



Test Literature V-VI 

Student . • . .. 

ALLUSION 



"Sing a song of dirty air, and smog that burns the eye; 
' Four and tvrenty blackbirds baked up in the sky; 
When the factory belched its smoke. 
The blackbirds ceased to sing: . 
Air pollution isn't good for any living thing: 

1. The poem above is similar to another poem you probably know. The 
other poem is about r — ^ ^ 

(1) go^pg for ayfalk £ 

(2) blackbirds baked in a pie 

(3) feeding birds in the wintertime 

(4) . playing with a dog 

2. the poem given above is an example of - because it refers 
to another poem with which the poet expects the reader to be familiar. 

(1) allusion 

(2) a sentence ' 

(3) illustration 

(4) a verb 

3. The poem given above most probabty makes you laugh a Wt 
because . ^ 

( 1) you are thinking about Social Studies 

(2) all poetry is funny „ 

. (3) yoiu have never heard of "Sing a Song of Swpe^^ „ 
(4) you are famaiar with another version of "Sing a Song of Sixpence 



"I told them a thousand times if I told them once: 
Stop fooling around/ I said, with straw and sticks; 
They won't hold up; you're taking an awful chance. 
Brick is the stuff to build with, solid bricks. " 

4. The above verse lines allude to which of the following? 

(1) the story of the Old I^dy Who Lived in the Shoe 

(2) the story of the Three Bears 

(3) the story of the three Little Pigs 

(4) the story of Little Jack Horner 

5. Which of the following would probably be true if you had never read 'or 
been told about the story mentioned in your answer to question number 
4? 

(1) the verse Uhes given alwye would b 

(2) the verse lines given above would not be funny or as meaningful 

(3) it would not make axQT difference 

(4) all of the above 
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6. Which of the following statements contains anj allusion? 

(1) "Who do you think you are, George Washington?" 

(2) "I am going to ^ for a wlBilk. " 

(3) "Please pass the eggs." . 

(4) "What is the answer to this quesition?" 

7. Which of the following statements contains an allusion? 

(1) "I want something to eat. " 

(2) "My. name is Fred Smith. " . 

(3) "And here he is folks, our own Christopher Columbus ! " 

(4) "What happened to the mafazin*?" ' 

"Hey diddle diddle. 
The physicists fiddle. 

The Bleep jumped over the moon. 
The 4ittle -dog laughed to see such iiin 
And died the following June. " 

• 8. The above poem is an imitation (or parody) of the poem about: 

(1) an old man and the sea 

(2) "Hey Diddle E^ddle, the cat and the fiddle . . ." 

(3) an old man and England • 

(4) "Hey Diddle Diddle, the dog in the middle . . ." 

9. If you were not with the original "Hey Diddle Diddle" 

poem you would not understand the allusion. 

(1) compared 

(2) familiar 

(3) patterned 

(4) sent 

10. Whichof the following describes allusion? 

(1) Allusion can. refer to a person, a place, an event, or a literary 
work. 

<2) Allusion can be found in everyday speech, literature, news- 
.papers, etc. 

(3) The person who uses allusion expects others to be familiar with 
whatever is referred to. . , 

(4) AU of the above. 
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1. Only one of the pairs of word strings below is a pair of sentences. 
Which one is it? 

(1) The orchestra played. 
The football team. 

(2) The football team played. 
The orchestra and the band. 

(3) The orchestra played. 
The band played too. 

(4) The orchestra. 
Theband. 

2. Here is a word string: The bovs and girls. Which of the word 
strings below could be added to this first word string to make it into 
a sentence ? 

(1) school bells and recess ^ 

(2) danced and sang 

- <3) parents . 
(4) sisters, and brothers 

3. Which of the following pairs of word strings are noun phrases ? 

( 1) Ran down the gutter 
Flew throujjh the cloud 

(2) Thi rain water 

The single-engine airplane 

(3) Plowed down the ^«illey 
Stopped at the traffic Ught 

(4) Poured down all ni|^ 
Sparkled in the niorning sunlight 

4. In order to make a sentence using the word string •'The bird, " what 
type of phrase would you need to use ? 

(1) . noun phrase 

(2) verb phrase • 

5. A slasli line ( /) divides each of the following sentences into two parts 
Which of the sentences is divided into a noun phrase and a verb 

, phrase? 

(1) Water randown / the gutter. 

(2) The brown hbrse / gaUoped along the road. 

(3) The twinkling stars shone brightly / iii the sky. 

(4) Dark« mysterious / clouds loomed fiver the sky. 
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6. A sentence is made up of . ' 

(1) a noun phrase plus a verb phrase*. 

(2if a noun phrase or a verb phrase. 

*(3) a noun phrase only. 

(4) a' verb phrase only. 

7. In the 8entence"The spider spins a.web, " what is the word string 
"The spider" caUed? 

(1) verb phrase only 

(2) subject noun phrase • ^ 

(3) noun phrase or verb phrase ' 

(4) subject verb phrase 

8, Which of the following phrases contains a noun? 

(1) ran fast 

(2) ate slowly , 

(3) horie galloped . * 

(4) galloped loudly 

9, Which of the following are plural nouns? 

(1) baby, girl, man 

(2) housci woman, crowd 

(3) team, army» forest 

(4) ladies, men, birds 

10. What do the following Word strings hs.ve in common? 

the 

all of the 
none of the 
one of the 

— (1) They are detern^er* and go before nouns. 

(2) All of them are complete noun idirases. 

(3) The word usually following each of them is a verb. 

(4) They are verb phrases and they are Incomplete. 

11, Determiners usually consist of 

(1) ntost of the words in a sentence. 

(2) all of the words in a noun phrase. 

(3) words that go befbre nouns. 

(4) words only found in verb phrases. c 
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12. Something used in place of a noun or noun phrase is- called a 

(1> noun phrase. 

(2) verb determiner. 

(3) pronoun. 

(4) null determiner. 

13. Which of the fallowing words are nouns or pronouns? 

(1) the, all, none 

(2) black, fast, went 

(3) three, jumped, dead 

(4) X, horse, they; 
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1. Which of the following go together to make s system? 

(1) grass« railroad trscks« stream in the forest , 

(2) railroad tracks, railroad ties« railroad track spikes 

(3) doors« sidewalks* airplane flying over the mountains 

(4) school* class* football game 

2. Which of these best describes a system? . 

(1) orderly* predictable* organixsd* governed by rules and laws 

(2) governed by laws and rules* but not orderly* not predictable* 
not organised 

(3) orderly* predictable* organized* but not governed by rules 
' . and laws ^ i^ ^y ^ - 

(4) a collection of unrelated things* ideas* people 

3. Language is similar to a complete railroad system because both 
of them have units which ^ 

(1) go together in just any order. 

(2) usually do not go^together. 

(3) go toi^her in a certiiin order to get a job done. 

(4) are mechanical* long* and unsystematic. 

4. Language is a system because it consists of 

(1) parts that are soinetlmes related. . 

(2> iMtrts that go together In ah orderly way according to rules. 

(3) new rules that are made up when needed. 

(4) parts that never go together to make up a whole. 

' _ - _ Ik _ - - - 

5. In which of the following do ws use Spokin or written language 
systems? 

^ (1) science 

(2) mathematics 

(3) language arts and social studies 

(4) all of these 

6. When you and a ffiend are Ulking to each other* whicb of the following 
are you using? 

<1) words and phrases . 

(2) ideas 

(3) sounds and movements 
(4> ail of these 
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7. Which of the following groups of words would most likely be part 
of the language system of English? 

(1) wings the In and sky fl^ high airplanes have 

(2) some rivers are wide and flow lazily along 

(3) are snow with covered and mountains sometimes high 

(4) red roses flowers are fragrant usufdly 

8. Which of the following people should have the least trouble under- 
standing you when you talk? 

(1) a student from England 

(2) a boy from Japan 

(3) a girl from your own school class 

(4) a teenager from Thailand 

9. If a friend of yours from Mexico spoke to you in English, but put 

his words in the order in which he would speak them in Spanish, then 

(1) he would put them in the same order you would. 

(2) the words of some sentences would seem out of order to you. 

(3) you would probably not understand him at all. 

(4) none of his sentences would differ.from yours. 

10^ Imagine that you asked a friend, "When are you going to hmch?" 
Which of the following best describes what has just happened? 

<1) You didn't stop to think about coxrect sentence structure before 
you spoke. 

(2) Bofore you spoke, you made sure both a noun and verb were 
present in yolir question. 

(3) You made sure the verb was in the correct tense before you 
spoke. 

(4) You had to stop and think of the word for noon meal ("lunch") 
before you spoke. 

11. Because a person spealdng his native language hardly ever.stops to 
make sure his sentence structure is correct before he speaks, he is 
showing that 

(1) language is natural and does not have to be learned. 

<2) language has been learned so well that we use it automatically. 

(3) most of the time we are lucky to be understood. 

(4) the rules and related parts of language are not necessary. 



